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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 








No additional intelligence from Canada has reached England 
during the week ; but we have seen numerous private letters and 
newspapers, which, though not addressed to ourselves, enable us 
to place before the reader a sketch of the actual state of parties 
and of public feeling in the Canadas at the time when the Great 
Western sailed. And it will be most useful to cull more abun- 
dantly from those sources which have either not been open to our 
contemporaries, or been neglected by them—those which make 
us best acquainted with the feelings and views of the disaffected 
part of the population, which is, unfortunately, the great ma- 
jority. 

Lord Duruam’s measures and general conduct had failed 
to procure for his government the confidence either of the 
French Canadians or the British Liberals. The Ordinances, the 
value or expediency of which was inferred in this country mainly 
from their supposed popularity, are unpopular; and the various 
endeavours of the officials to coax the leaders of the people, had 
disgusted, not conciliated, the parties to whom the overtures were 
made. The privateinterviews, promises, and threats, employed to 
procure evidence against the prisoners, who were to be brought 
before the regular tribunals of the country, were regarded as in- 
famous, and irritated extremely the friends and partisans of the 
accused. The appointments, not given to persons who came from 
England with Lord Duruam, were chiefly conferred upon those 
of the “ British” party. And this leaning of the Government 
to the party of the minority was viewed with suspicion and 
anger. 

These remarks apply principally to Lower Canada, and speak 
the ‘“ French,” as opposed to the “ British” view of affairs. But 
in the Upper Province there had been similar symptoms of disaf- 
fection. One remarkable instance occurred at Kingston, which 
proved that if the juries of Lower Canada had popular sym- 
pathies, Sir Gzorce Artuur could not safely put the people 
under his rule in the jury-box. The Honourable Colonel 
Henry Dunpas had gone beyond the letter of his authority, in 
imprisoning for seven days, without a Magistrate's warrant, the 
gaoler at Fort Dundas, charged with aiding the escape of some 
rebels committed to his safe keeping ; the gaoler being a civilian. 
The aggrieved party brought his action against Colonel Dunpas 
for 1,000/.: the Attorney-Generai defended the Colonel, and the 
Judge charged strongly in his favour; but the Jury gave the 
plaintiff 200/. damages. The verdict is regarded as a triumph 
over the Government, and evidence that to abet the escape of the 
rebels from Fort Dundas was not considered a very heinous 
offence. The execution of Lount and Maruews had embittered 
the feelings of the Liberals towards the Government; and the “ per- 
secution ” of the American portion of the population, by Governor 
ArtuHurR and his officials, by no means allayed their hostility. 

In both provinces, trade was nearly ata stand. The banks in 
Upper Canada were, in fact, bankrupt—unable to resume specie 
payments, though the resumption in the United States was uni- 
versal, The crops were seriously damaged; the value of real 
estates falling rapidly ; immigration stopped, while on the other 
hand a fearful process of depopulation was going on, multitudes 
quitting our colonies for the United States. All along the fron- 
tier, preparations for the transportation of arms and supplies to 
the disaffected were made; and it was much doubted whether 
the United States troops would prevent it—there was no doubt 
that such a duty would be most displeasing to them. Secret 
societies were formed all over the two provinces. The refugee 
leaders of the French Canadians, it was said, discouraged 
the people from insurrection; but it was feared that their advice 
would not be followed, as the spirit of animosity against the “ Bri- 
tish ” party and the Government had increased in force and extent 
since the suppression of the outbreak last winter. In Upper 
Canada, too, the recognition by Lord Duruam of the “ Church,” 
in his reply to an address from the clergy, and the establishment of 





endowed rectories—a measure which met with general reprobation 
when attempted some years ago—had disgusted the mass of the 
people; for the Episcopalians are the smallest of all the sects. In 
every direction there were elements of discord, and the anticipa- 
tion of a troubled winter was universal. 

The “ British” party, up to the reception of the news from 
England that the Ordinances had been disallowed, railed at the 
Government for its leniency to the rebels: but when they found 
from Lord Duruam'’s despatch to Lord GLenete, that he aimed 
at satisfying Sir Joan Cotnorne and the British party, their 
curses were changed to blessings ; and the Governor-General will 
therefore return to this country with Orange letters of credit to 
Lord GLteneLe. His successor will be welcomed by the British 
party; for to this state matters have come, that the sway of the 
minority over the bulk of the population must be maintained by 
the means which they demand—force. 

That a military despotism will be endured by the Canadians, is 
not expected. Trampled upon by the power of England, they 
have yet the resource of flight from oppression. The “ British” 
policy, perhaps, is to drive the French Canadians from their 
country, and colonize their lands with Englishmen. In this 
they may possibly succeed. The mode of procedure, best adapted 
to effect their purpose may be learned from Marshal Pasktig- 
VITCH, who is allowed to have been eminently successful in 
a similar undertaking in Poland. The Morning Chronicle 
refers to the treatment of Louisiana by the United States, as a 
precedent for swamping the “nation Canadienne.” Would that the 
United States policy had been followed in Canada, or that it could 
now be followed: we imagine it would not altogether barmonize 
with those interests which the Chronicle has represented for two 
or three years past, with more of fierce partisanship than any 
Liberal journal in this country. The Americans forced no irre- 
sponsible Council of their own race on the French population. 
They extended their own simple and free political institutions to 
the new member of the Union. There was no minority sup- 
ported by military force; no Governor sent from Washington ; 
no interference with guaranteed and constitutional rights of the 
Louisianians. Their conduct was, in essential points, the reverse 
of that pursued by the British inCanada; and very different have 
been the results. There is an amalgamation of races, interests, 
and political sympathies in Louisiana; and as little danger of in- 
surrection, or quarrels to be settled in the field of battle, as in 
Massachusetts. The Anglo-Americans have gained the as- 
cendancy, by means of superior enterprise and vigour, mental 
and bodily; and in a great degree the French population has 
already been Americanized. In Canada, the two races are ranged 
in bitter hostility to each other; because the British minority, 
instead of being left to make its own way, has been patronized 
and encouraged by the Government at home in acting the part of 
conquerors—not fellow citizens. Thus, while there is peace with 
prosperity in Louisiana, the Canadas are a prey to the evils of in- 
testine discord and foreign domination. 

It is difficult to say how far the condition of the Colonies would 
have been improved by the measures which Lord Duruam was 
employed upon, when the intelligence from England interrupted 
bim. Four of those measures, we understand, had reference to 
the tenures of land, a general registry, free municipal institu- 
tions, and national education: and Lord Duruam probably as- 
sumed, that though his powers did not extend to any alteration of 
the representative system, or enable him to execute his scheme ofa 
general confederation of the North American Provinces, he could 
have effected administrative improvements, embracing all the above 
subjects, by ordinances. Though no longer confident in his power 
to promulgate such, or any laws, Lord DurHamM, it is under- 
stood, would not leave Canada until they were completed, as well 
as his general report on the Provinces: in which sase, he will not 
return to England quite so early as was mentiou.d last week. It is 
also said to be his intention to have a person: | interview with the 
American President at Washington, on the su'yect of the North- 
eastern boundary, and the mutual relations of tue British provinces 
and the United States. 

While the actual condition of the Canadas, and the policy 
henceforth to be pursued there, have been for the most part 
slurred by the newspapers, many columns have been occupied 
with articles on the old and exhausted topic, the legality of 
the Ordinances! Indeed, the subject has been more thoroughly 
discussed than when it was before Parliament. The Standard 
with much ingenuity and talent, and the Chronicle with its 
usual bitterness towards the French Canadians, have maintained 
not only the expediency, but the strict legality of the Ordinances— 
the small mistake about Bermuda alone excepted; while the 
Ministerial papers generally assert the illegality of the Ordioances, 
and that Ministers could not do otherwise than reseind them. 








The Standard, laying especial stress upon the nature of the 
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duties Lord Durnamw was called upon to perform—the country 
under his rule being in a state of rebellion not admitting of the 
application or administration of ordinary laws—claims for him a 
combination of legislative and judicial authority, which sets him 
above all the usual restraints imposed upon governors and states- 
men. To make out a defence of Lord Durnam, the Standard in 
effect argues that he was invested with a real, instead of the false 
Dictatorship which Ministerial people feigned ; and by virtue of 
this power, superior to mere law, he was entitled to pass acts of 
attainder. That the Canada Coercion Act gave no such autho- 
rity, we know full well; but as the whole question will be re- 
opened in Parliament, it is useless to go over all the points which 
can be raised upon it, now. We trust the time is far distant 
when Englishmen will be induced, by any ingenious theory of 
the combination of legislative with judicial functions in a ruler, 
to sanction the enormity of sentencing suspected persons to 
banishment and to death itself without the opportunity of defence. 

To fix upon an adequate cause for maintaining the legality of 
the Ordinances so earnestly and elaborately at the present time, 
when the proper season has passed by, isa puzzle. The discussion 
would seem to have no practical use. But there must be a motive 
for it; and it will perhaps not be too uncharitable to suspect an 
arriére pensée—a design to resort to measures which can only be 
justified on the arbitrary principles upheld by the organs of the 
“British ” Canadian party among us. If the Act of last session 
and the administration of Lord Duruam did not go far enough, 
the remedy may be applied in the next session and the ensuing 
campaign. 

The news by the Great Western made a stir among Minis- 
ters; and rumours of changes in the Cabinet, as well as of 
the appointment of Lord DurHam's successor, have been rife. 
Earl Spencer has been at Windsor; and there is a story that 
the Colonial Secretaryship was offered to him. He soon escaped, 
however, to Holkham, and more congenial pursuits ; and Lord 
Gtznete remains where he was. The Dukeof Ricumonp and 
Lord Normansy have both been mentioned as likely to go to 
Canada. The Irish Viceroy might naturally presume that his 
experience in governing one turbulent country fits him to rule 
another. But we guess that the Canadian republicans are not so 
easily coaxed into loyalty as the “ hereditary bondsmen.” They 
demand measures, scrutinize suspiciously the acts of men, and 
are not deluded by the smoothest professions and finest phrases 
that ever flowed from the lips of a Lord and a Whig. 





A portion of the landlords in Ireland seem disposed to get up 
an opposition to the Tithe Act, which Mr. O’Conne ut and the 
Irish Members forced upon the Government so recently. The 
principal movement is in Meath County; and the most conspi- 
cuous person in it is the Marquis of Heaprort, a Privy Coun- 
cillor and a Lord of the Bedchamber. The Times holds up the 
Marquis’s interference in the anti-tithe agitation as something little 
better than treason aggravated by perjury. But, without exagger- 
ating the affair, his conduct may be styled unbecoming. A person 
connected with the Government ought not to head an opposition 
to an important measure of that Government, just passed, and espe- 
cially when the object is to overturn the Established Church of the 
country. The requisition to the High Sheriff of Meath states that 
the meeting is for the purpose of petitioning Parliament “ for the 
total extinction of tithes, in substance as well as in name, or their 
appropriation to nationa] purposes.” This is equivalent to a demand 
for the overthrow of the Establishment; and comes with a bad 
grace from a person holding a high office in the Queen’s House- 
hold, under a Government which professes a determination to 
uphold the Establishment. At the same time, bating the inde- 
corum in his peculiar situation, the Marquis has an undoubted 
ear to petition Parliament for any measure he may think de- 
sirable. 

How far the Anti-Tithe agitation will proceed, it is impossible 
to say; but, discountenanced by the Government, and not encou- 
raged by O'ConnELL, we shall be surprised if it become for- 
midable, 





The French papers are chiefly occupied with speculations as to 
party movements in the next session of the Chambers. The 

inisterial newspapers affirm that the Opposition is composed of 
discordant elements, and that Count MoLe needs not fear a sus- 
tained attack upon his Government. He must expect annoyance, 
but is not in danger. On the other hand, the Opposition profess 
to expect the overthrow of the Administration. To the French 
people the result of the party struggle can be of small moment: 
it is but a question of pay and patronage, for the policy is Louis 
Puitir’s, and he will remain his own Prime Minister. 

It is said that Dupin is out of favour at the Tuileries, and that 
M. Teste will be the Ministerial candidate for the Pregidency of 
the Chamber of Deputies. 

Some interest has been excited in Paris by the rumour of a nego- 
tiation between Austria and France, with a view to the with- 
drawal of the troops of both countries from Italy. But the 
National warns the French Government that the evacuation of 
Ancona would be an unpardonable sin, and that the Ministers 
who sanctioned it must expect the punishment of treason. 

The sugar qnestion is still discussed, but appears to make no 
progress. 
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Sir GzorGe VILuiers arrived in Madrid on the 15th; and his 
presence was needed to accommodate a rather serious quarrel 
between the British Legation and the Spanish Ministry, which 
had occurred while he was in; England. Some weeks ago, Mr, 
SoutuErn, Sir Ggorce’s Secretary, made an excursion to Barce- 
lona, it is said for a literary purpose. Barcelona is always ina 
troubled state, in consequence of the intrigues of the Carlists and 
the Ultras. No sooner had Mr. Soutuern left Madrid, than 
letters were sent to Barcelona accusing him of a design to en- 
courage the malecontents of both factions ; and warning the Baron 
DE Mesr, Governor of Barcelona, that he was plotting to over- 
throw the Queen’s Government. These absurd lies were pub. 
lished in the official paper of Barcelona, and thence copied into 
the Espana, of Madrid, the principal organ of the Duke pz 
Frias, the Spanish Prime Minister. Lord Witt1am Hervey,. 
who represented the Queen of England in the absence of Sir 
Grorce VILLtErs, demanded a retractation and an apology. This 
was promised by the Duke pz Frias; who, however, would not 
show the article to Lord Witt1am Hervey before its publication ; 
and it turned out that the so-called apology, which appeared in 
the official Gazette of Madrid, only aggravated the offence. Lord 
Wituiam Hervey absented himself from the Queen’s assemblies, 
and all communication between the British Embassy and the 
Spanish Government was suspended. 

There is no news of interest from the seat of war. 





The elections in Portugal have terminated; and it is probable 
that the Opposition party have obtained a majority; though, as 
the numbers were nearly balanced, the result would not be known 
till intelligence from the Azores reached Lisbon. 


The Second Chamber of the Dutch States-General. have voted 
an address to the King, promising him their support in case the 
Great Powers should decline to enforce on Belgium the perform- 
ance of the Twenty-four Articles. 








Letters from Constantinople mention the efforts of M. Boutz- 
NIEFF, the Russian Ambassador, to recover his influence with the 
Porte. The question of English or Russian preeminence would 
be decided by the choice of a Foreign Minister by the Sultan ; 
Lord Ponsonsy supporting Repscuip Pacua, and M. Bourts- 
NIEFF favouring AKiL EFFENDI. 


Papers recently received from Sydney contain copies of the first 
speech of Sir Gzorcs Gipps, the new Governor of New South 
Wales, to his Council. The following are the chief passages. 

‘¢In meeting you for the first time, I am happy to be able to congratulate you 
on the general tranquillity which reigns throughout the colony, and on the 
success with which the efforts of industry continue to be rewarded in this 
rising land. ; 

“‘ On the subject of immigration, so deeply interesting to the inhabitants of 
this colony, I shall lay before you, without loss of time, some important com- 
munications which have been addressed to my predecessor and to myself by 
her Majesty’s principal Secretary of State for the Colonies. It will be seen, on 
a perusal of these documents, that this subject continues to occupy the 
attention of her Majesty’s Government, and that extensive measures 
have been adopted for introducing into this colony as large a supply as can be 
obtained of mechanical and agricultural labour, #*Fifteen large ships with emi- 
grants, selected by Government agents, may be expected to reach the colony in 
the course of the next twelve months ; and this supply will be independent of 
the emigrants who may be expected to be introduced by private individuals, 
under the system of bounties. I am fully impressed with the vital importance 
of immigration to this colony, and ready to give it every encouragement in my 
power ; I will, moreover, freely lay before you all the information of which I 
aw in possession respecting its progress. : 

“1 cannot, gentlemen, conclude this address without acknowledging to you, 
that in a matter of far higher importance than the mere increase of wealth—I 
mean the moral condition of the people—a residence of three months among you 
has caused me to form a far more favourable estimate of the colony than that 
which I entertained when I left England. Of your wide agricultural and pas- 
toral district I am not yet in a condition to offer afi opinion; but in respect to 
Sydney and its immediate vicinity, I feel happy to be able to avow, that I have 
found a far greater degree of decorum and a of conduct to prevail, than, 
from some accounts of the colony published in England, I had been led to expect.” 

The Government which sends emigrants from England into 
such a state of society as exists in New South Wales, incurs a 
heavy responsibility. Sir Ggorgs Gipps finds the moral condition 
of the people better than he expected. What his previous ideas 
were, cannot be told; but the evidence of persons who have spent 
a great part of their lives in the colony, must necessarily carry 
more weight than the opinion of Governor Gipps after three 
months’ residence, and probably not the best opportunities of 
observing the worse parts of the social system. 

The natives in the vicinity of Fort Philip had murdered several 
setilers, and ravaged the country. A strong body of police had 
been sent from Sydney for the protection of the settlement. 





Che Court. 


Tue Royal party at Windsor Castle has been enlivened this week by 
the arrival of an unusual guest. Earl Spencer, by her Majesty’s com- 
mand, forsook for a while the society of his beloved beeves, and on. 
Monday afternoon accompanied Lord Melbourne to Wiiidsor. What 
occurred at his Lordship’s conferences with the Queen,—whether her 
Majesty wished the Earl to go to Canada, as some not over-wise per- 
sons surmised, or to the Colonial Office, not so improbable a conjec- 
ture,—or whether, as we must ourselves suspect, Victoria wished to 
have the experienced nobleman’s opinion respecting a brindle cow, or a 
specimen of South Down mutton,—is at present a secret to the lieges. 

urther than this the chronicler of the Court saith not—that Lord 
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Spencer dined with the Queen, and rode with the Queen, on Monday 
and Tuesday, and returned to London on Wednesday morning. 

With this brilliant exception, the Castle company seems to have 
been as dull as usual. The Marquis Conyngham and the Earl of 
Surry, Miss Paget and Lady Lyttleton, Lord Melbourne and Lady 
Mary Stopford, have had the honour of riding in the morning and 
dining in the evening with the Queen. 

The Premier, “loth to depart,” is not slow to return. He leaves 
his Royal Mistress for a few hours only, and hurries back to his com- 
fortable quarters. ae 

The Duke and Dutchess of Cambridge returned yesterday to Kew, 
after a short visit to her Majesty. 

The Dutchess of Kent drove on Monday to Kensington Palace ; 
where Sir John Conroy has arrived. 





The Metropolis. 

The members of the City of London Corporation Reform Society, 
the formation of which was mentioned last week, held a meeting on 
Thursday evening. The Chairman, Mr. Hannen, called attention to 
several facts connected with the expenditure of the Corporation, which 
proved the necessity of a radical change in the administration of the 
City’s affairs— 

It would, he was sure, be sufficient. to rally round that society the support of 
all the citizens, when it was proved to them, that if the funds of the City 
were properly applied, they could themselves be relieved from the heavy im- 
posts which they had now to pay. He did not know but that even without 
the impost of a single shilling they could have the Lord Mayor still riding in 
his gilded coach ; though, for his own part, he objected to that as a ridiculous 
mummery. They saw, at present, that when the Lord Mayor did ride forth, 
he had a number of useless individuals following in his train. He should read 
for them a list of persons who were paid by the citizens chiefly because they 
attended upon the Lord Mayor on state days— 

OFFICERS OF THE LORD MAYOR’S HOUSEHOLD. 


® 


s. 
Swordbearer..coscocccccccecsccccscccccccseeccscccccscoee 406 3 S 











CONG Caos ccccccccvccsvcccsstsctvccesooseccen Ope 1G 20 
Water-Bailiff...... Ccecccccsercvcccecccccccessoccons 50S O° 0 
Chaplain to Lord Mayor.,..c.ccsssovecseccsssserseess 9710 0 
Three Sergeant Carvers.....ccccccsccececseserovsesee 362 14° 8 
First Sergeant of Chamber........cescsorscoserseress 30813 4 
Second Sergeant of Chamber.....c.ccccccccccseceesss 27718 8 
Third Sergeant of Chamber ......++.cscececseccccccers 277 18 8 
Sergeant of Channel........... . 6 
First Yeoman of Waterside .... 6 8 
Fourth Yeoman of Waterside ......0..cecscsecscescees 8 
Under Water-Bailiff........ ecvccccercccerctosccccces, GO O O 
Common Sergeant’s Young Man.....scesccocscseseres 390 2 Q 
Water-Bailiff's first Young Man... 2 
Common Crier’s Young Man...e..secseeveceeces 0 
Swordbearer’s Young Man......... 0 
Water-Bailiff’s second Young Man... 4 





: £5,842 5 11 
It would be observed that he had, in reading this list, omitted the names of the 
individuals who filled the different offices he had particularized. It was not their 
object to attack individuals; they only wished to bring before the public the 
useless offices that they filled, in order that, in the dispensing with them, the 
purse of the public might be saved. 
Mr. Hannen also stated the emoluments of the legal functionaries — 
Chamberlain ...s.ssesccccveccresevcgrssecsseserss £4473 3 6 





Town-Clerk and his Clerks ....cccsccoccecesessecess 33,0 0 O 
. Comptroller .......+0.- 2,661 7 8 
Remembrancer ........+++. 1255 2 5 
BONEN icseccccvesce eee 1,500 6 0 


Registrar of the Mayor’s Court ... ee 506 10 10 
Clerk of the Peace .....s.sccccccscccrseccescccssee 1,024 12 10 
£14,790 17 3 
Here they found a solicitor receiving 1,500. ; but not content with that, he 
found that the bill of the same solicitor for expenses was 2,000/. for the same 
ear, He had no objection to compound with a lawyer for doing business ; 
ut here, after compounding, it appeared that a bill was paid to him. 
Mr. Pritchard said, he believed that the second bill was for disburse. 
ments by the Solicitor, and the first in payment of various services. 
Mr. Hannen observed, that the second bill looked very like a regular 
lawyer’s account, and not a statement of money out of pocket. The 
charges made for the care and watching of Guildhall would surprise 
the meeting— 













Hall-keeper. ..cccccecccccssccsccccceccescsecccecccocs SOND 7 
First Assistant ..0.....005- i 175 14 0 
Second Assistant ..... 124 13 0 
Third Assistant ...... 8318 0 
Extra Assistant .......0.+0. - .7216 0 
Other occasional Assistants..... eo cccceece escoeee 10810 6 
Saperintendent of Guildiall Watch.......... scoce 8,6. 0 
CEE vSntdv canes gtarecedesdsccdeksas ° 109 10 0 
Watchmen ...........- ececeraccsonces 200 4 0 
Sanday Warders .........seeeecees 28. 7 0 
Extra Watchmen........ semeensaeneren 813 3 
Greatcoats for Watch .......0.eee0% 310 0 
Pensions to late Watchmen,........ 28.0 0 

£1,409 6 4 


There, ther, was a sum of money laid out by the Corporation of 
the care and the watching of cocaine ! - ithaca 

The maintenance of sewers and paving and lighting of the streets 
cost, 43,7501. in 1837; and the salaries paid to officers and other ex- 
penses connected with the disbursement of that sum amounted to up- 
wards of 6,000/. The tavern-bills of the Commissioners of Sewers 
en to 487/. 1s. 1d,.; and the cost of a “summer excursion ” was 
Mr. Wells had the very worst opinion of the Committtees of the 
Common Council; and, from the manner in which their accounts were 
drawn up, he defied any person to ascertain their actual expenditure. 
The manner in which the funds were raised was most objectionable, 
and oppressive to the poorer classes. The worst of these taxes was, 
certainly, that on fuel— 

Even in the last session, an act had been passed which perpetuated that tax, 
otherwise soon about to expire; and perpetuated it for what purpose? To 
build an Exchange for the richest merchants in the world. The poor man was 
thus compelled to pay for the Juxury of the.rich man. The Coal-duty was an 
iniquity. It arose to make good the deficiency of the orphan fund, whieh 
been unjustly seized upon; it might be said to have originated in tpn 4 
£0 be continued in robbery, and he had ne doubt would be perpetuated by rob- 


bery, unless the citizens insisted upon having their affairs properly mana sed. 
The Corporation, not content with the Coal-tax, bad also possessed themscives 
of another tax, which was levied upon vegetables ; and in this particular coe 
they interfered with the necessaries of life for the poorer classes. 
Among the items of extravagant expenditure was the following— 
Cloth delivered to the Ministers of State and other great Officers, and 


the several Oilicers of the City, &c. for the year 1837 ......0....08- £170 16 9 
Fees paid to his late and her present Majesty’s servants at St, James’s, 
for two years, as New-year’s gifts .......-.0s.000- pRediesacnsenadas 85 18 @ 


To Chairmen of sundry Committees of the Court of Common Council, 
for summer excursions, and exclusive of the sum of 2,10C2. allowed to 





Cilise COMES Rs 2 - diccandagencustcas eieinnainsines 750 0 
A new damask gown for Common Crier ........0++e0eeeees . 
A new damask gown for the Swordbearer..... erece 


For emblazoning the arms on vote of thanks to Cha’ 
Expenses of Aldermen and Common Councilmen being taught to nde before 





22a Se0eo 


the Queen, and hire of the horses...... mqebqesedaanKianes « 8 
Velvet robe for the Lord Mayor......... eehendadatennees negnauesagd GE 
Tothe Lord Mayor's Cuachman, in lieu of the old sad le... 0. seecseeee - 44 


Committees were appointed to forward the objects of the Society, 
by collecting and arranging information relative to the revenue and 
expenditure of the City; and after a vote of thanks to the Chairman, 
the meeting broke up. 





In the Court of Common Council, on Thursday, Deputy Tyers 
presented a petition from James Stanes, of the Minories, who had 
been elected ‘‘glassman” to the Corporation, complaining that the 
Committee of General Purposes had given an order for glass ware to 
Copeland and Garrett, of which house Alderman Copeland was the 

rincipal, in contravention of the standing order, which expressly pro- 
Ribited any member of the Court, or his partners, from supplying 
articles for the use of the Corporation. Alderman Copeland said, 
that he knew nothing about the matter, and was not aware that his 
house had furnished the articles. Mr. Stevens observed, that the Com- 
mittee at any rate knew to whom they gave the order. Mr. Anderton, 
one of the Committee, said, that the order was given to Alderman 
Copeland’s house because their samples were the best. The Lord 
Mayor said, that he had been charged “the enormous and astound- 
ing sum” of 73/. 10s. for the use of glass, by the honourable Alder- 
man’s house. Deputy Corney said, that the charge was for the 
repairs of the magnificent star at the west end of the hall. The peti- 
tion was referred to the Committee of General Purposes—that Com- 
mittee whose conduct was complained of! 





We are glad to find that the Reformers of the Tower Hamlets are 
determined to support their late Representative, Dr. Lushington. It 
will be further necessary to keep in mind, that if the Tories have not 
hitherto been able to effect a lodgment in that borough, it has been 
principally from the fact that no divisions have existed amongst the 
general body of the Liberal voters, and that to insure the success of 
their candidate the same spirit must still pervade them. The Tories 
are silently at work, in the hope of being able to play in the East of 
the Metropolis the same game which has neutralized the extensive and 
extensive and wealthy borough of Marylebone.— Globe. 





At a meeting of the Church-rate Abolition Society, held on Friday 
last, the following resolutions were adopted. 

“1. That this Committee renew their protest against Church-rates, as an impost 
which is unscriptural, unjust, oppressive, aud vexatious—alike dishouourable to the 
Established Church, and obnoxious to Dissenters from her commauion ; aud that they 
will persevere in the employment of every means which religion sanctions, and the 
British constitution permits, for its speedy, entire, and final extinction. 

“2. That this Committee repeat the expression of their oppusitiou to any plan for a 
settlement of the Church-rate question, which shall transfer the burden to the Con- 
solidated Fund, the Land-tax, or any other branch of the national revenue, 

«3. That whilst this Committee deplore the strife and bitterness which the agitation 
of the subjection of Church-rates has occasioned in a large proportion of the parishes 
of the land, they are bound, notwithstanding, to rejoice in the public spirit and Chris- 
tian principle which led to the presentation to the House of Common of 2,323 petitions, 
bearing 674,719 signatures, praying for the extinction of Church rates —in the general 
Opposition to this unrighteous impost, and in the success which, in a very great number 
of instances, has attended the efforts of the supporters of the Voluntary principle ; and 
this Committee seriously urge the importauce of continued local opposition, as one of 
the most efficient means of accomplishing its abolition. 

“ 4. That this Committee will continue to afford gratuitous legal information and 
advice to the opponents of Church-rates, whenever applied to for the same, and to aid 
local efforts by every meaus in their power. 

“5. That the friends of this Society be respectfully solicited to subscribe to its 
funds; and that contributions be received as hitherto, by the Treasurer, Richard 
Peek, Esq.” 





A preliminary meeting, we are informed, took place at the City of 
London Tavern on Tuesday, to take into consideration the necessity 
of colonizing the Falkland Islands; and is said to have been well at- 
tended. A letter from Lord Glenelg was read, stating on what terms 
the Government would grant a charter to enable a company to carry 
the undertaking into effect —Morning Chronicle. 

A correspondent of the Standard is quite horrified at the idea of 
letters being delivered in London on Sunday morning. He writes— 

‘One of my clerks the other day asked me what arrangement was to be 
made in the office when letters were delivered on Sundays! 1 was quite 
astounded when he told me that they had informed him so at the Post-office. 
And mark, this is not to be done openly, but for a time covertly ; i. e. they are 
to be delivered to those who call for them. Now, does any rational mao sup- 
pose for a moment, that the door having been thus set ajar, it will oot, by Jews, 
Infidels, &e. (who do not keep our Sabbath) soon be pushed open? And 
within a year—ay, three months—all letters will be delivered, a d the mails 
despatched upon a Sunday. Then what will ensue? Why, Londoa will be 
like Paris, Brussels, and the other Continental towns now are. Will not this 
be giving a heavy blow and great discouragement to Protestantixm (the onl 
thing the Whigs are consistent in)? I will uot suffer my letters t» be received, 
or my clerks to attend upon the Sunday; but who knows but that at length 
we may all be obliged to do it, in order to compete with the foreign merchants, 
who abound in London. In fact, such a principle carried our, will keep 
thousands from church, and eventually tens of thousands: but the guilt will lie 
with its projectors. This is not a thing to stand still about —it must be gene- 
rally known—every London parish should petition their Queen. 1 doubt got 
their ministers will take it up when they kaow it, and raise such an astounding 
cry that the miserable promoters of such a profanation shali be driven from 
their bad project.” 

[In Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, and the chief towns in the 
United States, the delivery of letters on Sunday does not prevent the 
‘observance ” of that day.] 
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Messrs. Curling and Young, of Limehouse, who built the British 
®ueen, have a steam. vessel now upon the stocks of 2000 tons burden, 
Being 100 more than that of the noble ship just named. The model 
bas been materially varied ; for, though not so long, she will be much 
wider. ‘ 

Attention is again becoming much directed in the City to the dis- 
stressing state of the silk-weavers of Spitalfields. In the course of the 
Rast winter, these unfortunate people, to the number of nearly 20,000 
sonls, were almost all unemployed, and lived upon charity alone. This 
miserable condition of so great a number of the Metropolitan popula- 
tian, it is feared, will be greatly increased as the winter approaches ; 
fer not only is the silk manufacture becoming so much depressed that 
bimdreds of the weavers are daily thrown out of employment, but this 
falling-off in the business is commencing at a season when the neces- 
saries of life are already very high, and expected to be still considerably 
higher in the course of the winter-months. If formerly the Spital- 
Relds weavers bave been almost a continual burden to the poor rates 
and charities of the Metropolis, there is little doubt that the expense 
of supporting them will be now very greatly increased; and that also 
at a time when the rate-payers are themselves amidst all the difficulties 
of increased expenses for housekeeping, and a great reduction in the 
profits of general trade.—Morning Chronicle. 

John Teuton, a printer, was tried yesterday in the Central Crimina 
ourt, on a charge of conspiring with other persons to extort money 
from the Marquis of Downshire, by the publication of a pamphlet 
entitled “The Secret History;” professing to detail circumstances re- 
lating to the late Lady Mary Hill, sister to the Marquis, which, it 
was said, would drive the Downshire family out of society. The 
xaaterials of the pamphlet were furnished by a German, named Reiter- 
heffer, who had travelled on the Continent with Lady Mary Hill and 
ber mother as courier. It was proved that the design of the prisoner 
and his accomplices wus to obtain money from Lord Downshire. 
Reiterhoffer had told Teuton that he should get 5,000/. Placards were 
shibited in the streets, at the expense of the prisoner, with the words 
“Baux pas of the Marquis of Downshire, and scandalous conduct in 
bigh life.” The evidence was conclusive: Teuton was convicted, and 
sentenced to fifteen months’ imprisonment, and to give security in the 
sum of 200/. for good behaviour for five years. The scandalous cir- 
gumstances alluded to on the trial are not given in the published evi- 
dence. 

Aaron Rawlins, an informer, was charged yesterday, at the Town- 
hall, Southwark, with taking a sovereign to quash an information. 
Phe case was made out against the man, and the Magistrates directed 
that no summonses should be issued to him in future. From the evi- 
gence in this case, it appeared that the Police are constantly in the 
habit of receiving money to stop cases and “ compound informations.” 

Monday and Tuesday a number of persons assemb!ed at Marylebone 
Police-oflice, in consequence of a report that had got very generally 
abroad, that several noblemen and gentlemen were in custody for a 
singular outrage committed at a tobacconist’s in the Haymarket on 
Sunday morning. The report was, that the parties in question wished 
te obtain some cigars: finding the shop shut, they hired a hackney- 
coach and drove the pole against the door of a shop, and thus suc- 
ceeded in forcing it open. The report further alleged, that nine of 
the ringleaders were taken into custody, among whom was a certain 
well-known Marquis. The inquirers were told that no such case was 
likely to come before the Bench, as it was not in the Police-sheet ; 
and the C division of Police, in whose district the affair was presumed 
te have happened, disclaimed all knowledge of the occurrence. One 
gentleman who came to the office declared he had attended on behalf of 
asporting Baronet, who was implicated in the transaction, as he had been 
requested to do so by the party himself.— Courier. [Then, it would seem 
that the riot did occur, and that the Police were negligent, or had been 
bribed. | 

On Thursday evening, Mr. Field, a pupil of Dr. Lardner, went on 
the Great Western Railway about three miles from Paddington, to 
abserve the “ deflection of the rails on the south line,” on which the 
passenger-train was moving. For this purpose, he lay directly across 
the north line; and unfortunately did not observe that an experimental 
train was coming on that line. The whole of the train passed over 
his body ; he was taken up mutilated and senseless, and died ina few 
minutes. 

A fire broke out in Printing-house Square on Saturday night, and 
destroyed several buildings. The office of the Times newspaper was 
in great danger, but escaped material injury. A boy in the service of 
Mr. M‘Laughlin, carpenter, was brought before the Magistrates at 
Guildhall on Tuesday, in consequence of a statement by Mary 
Brown and her daughter, resident in Printing-house Square, that the 
bey was seen in the workshop of his master with éwo lighted candles 
on Saturday evening, and that he threw one of the candles on a heap 
of shavings, and then, opening the window, shouted “fire.” The boy 
said that a spark from the candle set the shavings on fire: he had taken 
the candle, contrary to his master’s orders, to get some wood, Sir 
Peter Laurie observed, that many of the fires called accidental were 
not accidental; but the boy was discharged, in default of more precise 
evidence against him, 





Che Country. 

The election for Wycombe was on Tuesday; when Mr. George 
Robert Smith was returned without opposition. Mr. Hardy, late 
Member for Bradford, who had been invited by the Tories to become 
their candidate, declined a contest; chiefly, as appears from a handbill 
eirculated in the place, because he had ascertained “ on personal in- 
quiry, that there was a general inclination in the borough to fill the 
vacant seat in a manner complimentary to (Lord Carrington) the noble 
owner of the neighbouring abbey.” Mr. Smith declared himself a 
supporter of the Corn-laws and of aig trade, of religious and moral 
mstruction of the people, especially in Ireland, where the people 
* were at present suffering under the despotism of the priests and the 
despotism of the demagogues: ” he went into Parliament the friend of 
the present Government, but would not pledge himself to an uncom- 
promising support of their measures. In reply to questions from a 
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Mr. Hughes, Mr. Smith refused to pledge himself to vote for the abo- 
lition of military flogging ; he was ready to relieve the Dissenter from 
Caurch-rates ; and would support the principle of the Poor-law, though 
he knew that the details worked oppressively in some instances. 





The Whig and Tory journals differ widely as to the results of the 
registration for the West Riding of Yorkshire. The Leeds Mercury 
allows a Tory gain of only 69 votes; while the Leeds Intelligencer 
claims for its party a balance of 360 votes on the objections, and 376 on 
the new claims—together 736 votes. 

The Tories’ loss in Manchester, on the objections alone, is 19; but 
only 5 claims have been substantiated by Tories; while the Reformers 
have added 22 to their numbers ; making a further gain of 17 tothe Re- 
formers ; whose total gain in the borough, on this registration and re- 
vision, is 36 votes, notwithstanding all the labours of the Tory Man- 
chester Borough Association.—Morning Chronicle. 

The Conservative gain for East Cumberland is 54. Considerable 
though this gain be, it must not be taken as the only rule for measur- 
ing the progress which the Constitutional cause has made in East Cum- 
berland during the period which has intervened between the registra- 
tion just concluded and the former one. The most zealous of the 
Whig- Radical party cannot disguise from themselves, that in the inter- 
val referred to, a surprising alteration has taken place in the tone of 
public feeling in this county. The “shabby Ministers” have fully 
succeeded in convincing the whole country that they are quite as dise 
honest as they have long been known to be incapable. Had the last 
election taken place under existing circumstances, Sir James Grabam 
would have been at the top of the poll. There is little doubt that 
East Cumberland will have the honour of returning two Conservae 
tives next summer.— Carlisle Patriot. 

The Tories boast of having beaten the Liberals in Carlisle. 

In Berkshire, the total Conservative gain is 101; and we commend 
this to the especial attention of Robert John, Baron Carrington.— 
Bucks Herald. 

In Bath, Mr. Roebuck’s friends have considerably augmented their 
strength; and if a new election were now to take place, Lord Powers- 
court would certainly be defeated. 

Alluding to the late Parliamentary registration in Brighton, the 
Brighton Patriot says— 

‘‘It appears that there were 902 voters of those registered lately, who were 
set down on the poll-book as being of the Whig party. We are not going here 
to dispute this statement; we only intend to prove that no inference can be 
drawn from it favourable to the Whig cause. There were 691 Tories set down 
to their account, making a difference of very little more than 200. What of 
this? If the proportion were much greater, ay, double the number, no in- 
ference whatever could be drawn from it. The Whig party in this borough, as 
well as everywhere else, has been losing ground every day, and every hour of 
the day since the last election. Lord J. Russell’s declaration, the Canada mea- 
sures, the Bullot, the Indemnity Bill, the Bengal Slavery Bill—have these 
things done the Whigs no harm, and taken no votes from their strength, here 
and elsewhere? Hundreds! hundreds! Even with the aid of the Zory-Radi- 
cals, says the writer, the Tories would not be able to beat the Whigs. _Is the 
writer quite sure that the Radicals, every one of them, separate or conjoined, 
are not now thoroughly convinced, that a Tory Administration would be just as 
liberal as a Whig Administration? The humbug of copying the Tories, and 
denouncing them for the very things they do themselves, > been carried on by 
the Whigs until the eyes of the people are opened, and their hearts are sick. 
As soon as the Tories succeed to the Administration, from that moment one 
half at least of the votes set down to Whig account will desert.” 

The result of the registration for the Northern division of Durham 
has been to establish a clear gain upon the year of 12] votes on the 
Conservative interest; for the borough of Sunderland, a gain of 32 
votes; and for the city of Durham a gain of 43 votes. In all direc- 
tions the Lambton influence is rapidly on the decline.—ewcastle 
Journal. 

The Western Luminary asserts, that in East Cornwall the Tories 
sustained eight out of ten of their objections to voters, and that the 
Whigs failed in eight out of ten of theirs. Among the claims disal- 
lowed was that of Mr. Charles Buller, the Canadian Secretary. 

The Liverpool Tories have had two large dinner-parties. The first 
was on Thursday week, and attended by 2,461 persons ; and the second 
on Friday. Lord Sandon and Mr. Cresswell were present at both 
entertainments, and were the chief speakers. The Liverpool Conser- 
vatives are very jovial and triumphant. 


We have had extraordinary changes of weather in the North of 
England, during the last ten days. For three weeks past, up to the 
11th instant, the weather had been all that could have been wished. 
On that day the wind changed round to the west in the course of the 
morning, and blew with hurricane violence in many parts of the North 
of England; stranding ships, unroofing houses in many places, and up- 
rooting or snapping off near the ground trees that had braved the blast 
for many along year. In Northumberland and Cumberland, the wind 
was so strong as to seriously impede the motions of the coaches both 
on the railways and on the common roads. On the following evening, 
there were exhibitions ef the aurora borealis ; and a frost took place 
equal in severity to those of mid-winter. The thermometer suddenly 
fell several degrees below the point of congelation; the dahlia and the 
nasturtium, and all flowers of the same kind, were shrivelled up as if 
they had been exposed to the action of fire; and the wall-fruit, not 
covered up, was almost wholly spoiled, while the leaves of the mul- 
berry, the ash, &c. were totally destroyed. At daylight on Saturday 
morning, throughout the Northern counties, ice was found on the still 
waters nearly an inch thick; and in some parts of Scotland we learn 
that the temperature was so low that curling-matches were actually 
played long after the sun had risen and shone out with more than usual 
power at thisseason of the year. In the course of the following night, a 
heavy rain came on, and fellin torrents in Cumberland, Northumberland, 
Durham, North Lancashire, and the Western parts of Yorkshire, till 
Tuesday evening, causing heavy floods, and in many places doing con- 
siderable damage. Here in Leeds, these extremities of the weather 
were felt with less severity than further North. Yet we have not 
escaped the effects of both wind and flood; and we are sorry to add, 
that the weather seems broken, and that the latter harvest is likely to 
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suffer. In this neighbourhood, however, the harvest is nearly at an 
end. Further North there are still large quantities of grain unstacked, 
and even uncut. In Cumberland and Westmoreland, barley and oats 
are a fair crop; the wheat is deficient in quantity, not, taken as a whole, 
more than two-thirds of an average crop, and the quality is far from good. 
Until next harvest, therefore, grain must needs continue high; and we fear 
the coming winter will prove a difficult one for the poor. In this state of 
things, our governors and the wealthy have duties to perform, which, 
even as matters of worldly policy, cannot be safely neglected. The 
time certainly calls for foresight and strenuous exertions. —Leeds Intel- 
ligencer. 

The Durham Chronicle says that “ the late harvest must be greatly 
damaged, if not destroyed.” 

The harvest is now almost ended; and most of the grain, with the 
exception of beans, has been secured in the barns or the stack-yard. 
Unfavourable accounts continue to reach us respecting the wheat crop. 
—Preston Chronicle. 


The Earl of Shrewsbury has subscribed 1,000/. towards the erection 
of a Catholic church in St. George’s Fields, London.— Shrewsbury 
Chronicle. 

We have received several communications respecting the riotous 
conduct of parties after confirmation. We abstain from publishing 
them, as they are calculated to afflict and pain the conscientious 
Churchman, who must grieve to see the regular periodical driving of 
uninformed and unprepared persons into the pale of the establishment, 
for the mere purpose of enabling Bishop Phillpotts—a man not less 
of craft than of Christ—to get up a prima facie case of Church pros- 
perity. One case is reported at Sidmouth, of a very grave character ; 
and last week we had to record the conviction of a set of young men 
of a riotous and drunken assault on a respectable gentleman of Col- 
lumpton. We regret to see the sacred name of Christianity coupled 
with such outbreakings of revelry and riot as are too frequently re- 
ported to us as attending on the performance of the ceremony. We 
do not believe, however, that the young people are the worse for being 
confirmed, even though they have had the hand of Bishop Phillpotts 
laid on them; but we do believe that the competition of the country 
clergy to bring up the greatest number of applicants for admission into 
the church, and the bonus of a holyday, which is generally given to the 
young folks, renders them eager applicants for enrolment, without 
sufficiently considering the importance of the occasion by which they 
are drawn together.— Western Times. 

Of the sixteen Quakers’ meetings in the county of Suffolk, eight of 
the houses are closed for want of congregations; and of those remain- 
ing = number of friends attending are constantly diminishing. —Bury 

eraid. 

The Directors of the Edinburgh and Leith Humane Society have 
resolved to present Miss Grace Darling with a handsome silver medal, 
for her noble and Christianlike conduct in rescuing from a watery 
grave, at the hazard of her own and her father’s life, nine persons be- 
longing to the Forfarshire.—Berwick Warder. Several ladies have 
requested locks of Grace Darling's hair, and have sent five-pound notes 
in return, 


Some curious proceedings have taken place at the annual meeting of 
the proprietors of the Bank of Manchester. One of the Directors, it 
appears, had been expelled; and in consequence addressed a letter to 
the Manager, subsequently sent round in the shape of a circular, giving 
notice of his intention to move for the production of books of account 
and balance-sheets, with a view to verify certain accusations made, that 
the returns exhibited on former occasions were not fairly made out, but 
were purposely exaggerated on the favourable side, and that certain 
favouritism had been shown with respect to money advances on account 
of shares in one instance. Other charges were made, it seems, reflect- 
ing on one individual in the management. As reporters were excluded, 
the account given in the Manchester papers may be in some respects 
inaccurate, but it may be inferred from the general tenor of what took 
place, as given from hearsay, that the information thus sought was not 
granted. The meeting generally seem to have approved of the conduct 
of the management; and, so far as that may be taken as evidence, the 
charges were disproved. The more material feature in the whole case, 
however, is the fact, that, so far as appears, the Ex- Director com- 
plaining was expelled the Board for insisting on his right, as director, 
to inspect whenever he chose the books and accounts of the concern, 
which, as one responsible for his trust, he considered himself entitled 
to do, and declining to be held responsible without such privilege.— 
Times. [If this statement is correct, the Bank of Manchester would 
seem to be under the direction of a clique—an imperium in imperio. It 
is certainly an extraordinary proceeding to refuse a brother director 
leave to inspect the real state of a concern for whose management he is 
responsible to the shareholders. ] 


The following story of the performances of a bear escaped from the 
Zoological Gardens, is told in the Liverpool Courier. The human 
actor in the scene, and the narrator, isa Mr. William Mayman. 

* About six o’clock on Sunday evening the 7th instant, I was standing 
at my own door, near which was a man with a basket of nuts for sale. This 
man first saw a large bear make his way over the gate into a lane. He imme- 
diately threw his basket to the beast, and it commenced eating the nuts. At 
this moment, a child, between two and three years old, being on its way to buy 
some nuts, I ran and caught hold of it to bring it to my house for safety. Be- 
fore I had advanced many yards, the bear jumped upon ‘my back, seized me by 
my right arm, and began to grind it with his teeth ina dreadful manner. I 
struggled with him to the best of my power, but he threw me down. _I cried 
out ‘Murder ! but no one came to my assistance. He then loosed my right 
arm, and J got upon my feet. I could not, however, make my escape. He 
next put his paws upon my shoulders, and attempted to seize my throat. Not 
succeeding in this, he caught hold of my left arm, and bit it completely 
through. He again tried at my throat; I kept him off, and he fastened once 
more upon my right arm, threw me down, and commenced dragging me up 
and down the road as a cat would a rat. I was still calling ‘ murder,’ but 
could get no assistance. Presently the bear loosed my arm, and began to hug 
me. He next seized me by the hip with his teeth, and lastly got old of me 
Ayo back of the head, when the keepers of the garden came and beat him 
on, 





just in time to save my life. The beast then ran away, and I saw no more 


of him. I was taken into the house by my wife, and medical aid procured for 
me ; and, though | was first pronounced to be in a dangerous state, I thank Ged 
my wounds are all doing well; but I am still lying in the position I was in this 
night week, unable to move or be moved.” 

Mr. Forester, M.P. for Wenlock, and Colonel Clement Hiil, late 
of the Guards, were engaged on Wednesday week shooting pheasante 
in the covers at Willey Park, the seat of Lord Forester. Having 
separated for a short time, the gentlemen were at length unconsciously 
brought to the vicinity of each other; when Mr. Forester discharging 
the contents of his gun at a pheasant, a part of the charge struck the 
face and eye of Colonel Hill, who fell, and, suffering intense agon#, 
was conveyed to Willey Hall. Surgical assistance was immediately 
sent for; and, happily, it is expected the sight may still be saved.— 
Birmingham Gazette. 

Two unprotected females, Miss Agnes Pearsall and Mrs. BE. 
Butcher, took their places on Monday by the railroad from Birmiag- 
ham to Blisworth. On their arrival, they asked for their luggage; 
which was refused them, and carried on to London, and the complainés 
of the females replied to by the officers with much insolence.—Wortk- 
ampton Herald. {The proprietors and directors of this railway must Be 
grossly negligent of their own interests and duties if they do not pet 
an end to the causes of these complaints. ] 

The complaints against the exorbitant charges on the London and 
Birmingham line, the total disregard of regulations as to the conve- 
niences of passengers, and the frequent instances of impertinence im 
the company’s servants, are daily increasing. — Warwick Advertiser. 





On Monday evening, between six and seven o’clock, a fire broke 
out in the residence of Mr. Colenzo, Mathematical Master at Harrow 
School; which was not extinguished till much property had Beem 
destroyed in various ways. From Mr. Colenzo’s house the fire soon 
reached that of Mr. Wordsworth, and other buildings near to it. The 
supply of water was scanty, and almost every thing valuable belonging to 
Mr. Colenzo and Mr. Wordsworth—books, pictures, plate, linen, and 
clothing—was consumed. The boys boarding in Mr. Colenzo’s house 
lost all their clothes and books. One boy, named Cunningham, dan- 
gerously ill, was removed with difficulty. The hose of some of the 
fire-engines was cut in several places, (so as to prevent their working,} 
by thieves who came from London to plunder the burning houses. No 
serious personal injury was suffered by anybody; and most of the pro- 
perty was insured, chiefly in the County Fire-office. The damaged 
buildings were in the same style as the school itself, and had been 
recently renewed at a considerable expense. 

From the official report of the Fire-offices relative to the extent of 
the insurance on the property destroyed at the late calamitous fire 2 
Liverpool, it appears that nearly the whole is covered by the following 
amount of insurances,—Liverpool Fire Insurance Office, 24,0008. ; 
Royal Exchange, 22.0001.; Sun, 19,000/.; Manchester, 14,0002, 5 
West of Eng'and, 13,0001; Phoenix, 7,000/ ; London, 6,0002.; York 
and North of England, 5,0002.; Guardian, 4,000/. ; Scottish, 3, 0088.5 
Yorkshire, 500/.; Alliance, 2.0001. Total, 119,500. The extent af 
the loss was estimated at 120,0001.— Post. 

George Calvert Taylor, found guilty of embezzling property at the 
Hull Stamp-office, has been sentenced to seven years’ transportation. 





IRELAND. 

It is said in the O’ Connell papers, that 80,000 Precursors have been 
enrolled. This is one twenty-fifth of the number required by the 
Agitator. 

A vacancy in the representation of the county of Cavan has been 
caused by Lord Farnham’s death; Mr. Henry Maxwell, the, present 
Member, succeeding to the barony. Mr. Somerset Maxwell, tis 
nephew, will probably be the new Member for that Orange county. 

The rich living of Templemichael, with its beautiful parsonage, 
(held by the late Lord Farnham,) is in the gift of the Archbishop 
of Tuam; and he will bestow it, I calculate, on his own son—snrall 
blame to his Grace, though the boy be no “ Hannibal.” Once before 
he was near having it; forthe late incumbent was an incurable non-resi- 
dent, his diflicultics obliging him to dwell beyond the civil precincts ef 
the law; aud the Diocesan instituted vigorous proceedings for hie 
ejectment from so important a charge. All the forms had been per- 
formed—all the iotices, proclamations, rescripts, and monitions duly 
issued; the time of grace was on the point to expire ; and the shepherd 
of the flock came not. The last Sunday on which his contumacy could 
possibly be repaired, arrived, and on that interesting morning the mest 
reverend Diocesan himself was present amongst his congregation; but 
yet no Rector. A curate stepped into the desk, and read the prayers, 
item the communion service ; and the last psalm was sung, when, just 
as the clerk ejaculated “ By angels in heaven of every degree,” the 
door of the Vestry opened with a jarring noise, and forth stalked the 
Honourable and Reverend Mr. Maxwell. Mr. Maxwell preached ; 
but « legends hint” that the sermon did not please all his hearers. it 
Was a profitable discourse for him, however; for it secured his confi- 
nuance in his parish, which he retained until his death. — Correspondent 
of the Chronicle. 

Mr. Doheny, an active agent for Dr. Stock in the borough of 
Cashel, has, through the influence of that learned gentleman, been ap- 
pointed to a situation under the Tithe Act. Mr. Doheny is the gea- 
tleman whose name occurs so frequently in Mr. O’ Ryan’s letters upoa 

the subject of the corruption practised in this borough. — Correspondent 
of the Standard. 

The Dublin Pilot, the organ of Mr. O’Connell, and the Dublin Mail, 
the organ of the Tories, complain bitterly of the appointment of Mir. 
W. M‘Dermot to the Chairmanship of Louth, in the place of Mis. 
Moore, who has resigned. The Mail calls Mr. M‘Dermot an agitater 
of the first water; whilst the Pilot seems equally displeased becanse 
the appointment has not been given to a more decided Liberal, and 
warns the Government that they will “alienate the people from them 
by this pernicious policy.” 





It would appear from the following article ina Kilkenny paper, that 





among the constituents of Mr. Joseph Hume, there are at least seuat 
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who see through and despise the humbug of the pat-on-the-back-and- 
keep-out-the-Tory policy, which has all but ruined the Liberal cause. 

“© We lent our humble aid to sustain the Whigs, when their professions were 
so plausible and strong, some of their appointments so good, and the dread of a 
Tory Administration so great, that we apprehended the expulsion of Whigs 
from power would lead to civil war. But we have improved as a people; we 
need not now submit to Whig trickery; we need not now dread Tory hostility. 
No faction can crush 8,000,000; no power can curb the spirit of determina- 
tion, of intelligence, of unity, that has at last got in amongst the ranks of Irish 
patriots. Therefure we believe the general cry throughout the country before 
the meeting of Parliament will be—‘ Overboard with the Whigs, defiance to 
the Tories, hurrah for Repeal, and success to the People!’ —_A_ few days since, 
we said the Whigs were botches: the increasing insecurity of their position, 
owing to their own misconduct and treacherous maneuvres, daily affords proof 
that they are botches, unwilling as unfit to govern well. | We confided in them 
Jong; what have we got in return? Answer, any friend of the Whigs—what 
have we got in return for our support of them? “A few appointments—some 
good, others middling, and many bad. Look to the Magistracy—the Whigs 
are reappointing the parsons ; look to the Northern Yeomanry—they are not 
disarmed ; look everywhere, aud see how litile has been changed. We must 
try a new experiment ; and that is, to pull no longer in the same boat with the 
Whigs. Let them be flung overboard, and we shall work the gallant vessel 
mate safe harbour by the strength of ‘our right arms,’ jabouring unaided at the 
vars.” — Kilkenny Journal. 

“‘ Honest Joseph” may well be feeling his way among other con- 
stituencies, 


_ The following is the Whig account of the result of the recent re- 
gistries in Ireland, taken from the Dublin Evening Post: it is not very 
favourable— . 

‘* A correspondent, upon whose accuracy full reliance may be placed, has 
forwarded us a communication, containing the result of the County of Dublin 
registration, just concluded. After all the vaunting of the Orange party, it 
turns out that they have obtained a gain of jive only upon the entire registry. 
Upon this slight advantage they have been raising a shout of triumph, and it 
has been proclaimed through ali the organs that the county of Dublin was for 
ever Jost to the Liberals! Why, after all the exertions that had been made— 
the whipping-in of tenants —the intimidation — for it appears that intimi- 
@ation has been openly and extensively resorted to, in order to prevent claimants 
oa the Liberal interest from going before the Barrister; notwithstanding all 
this, the Tories have gained five. But how stands the constituency upon the 
hooks? It is as well known as that George Evans and Lord Brabazon are the 
County Members, that if an election were to occur toemorrow, those Members 
would be reelected by a majority of, at least, 2U0 votes. In fact, no Tory can- 
dida‘e could be got to venture upon the hopeless speculation of opposing them. 
Bat still, we cannot but regret, most deeply, that the Orange party should be 
allowed to gain any advantage, however, small or temporary, in the Metropo- 
Hitan county. In general, we rejoice to find, the Liberals are not ouly holding 
their own, but strengthening their position throughout the country; but in 
some places—we more especially point to Carlow county, Sligo county, and 
Belfast—the Tories have gained upon the-registry just concluded. We know 
that, as regards Carlow, the Reform interest is impregnable ; that the present 
Tory gain has been caused by circumstances of a temporary nature, and that 
the next registry will much more than counterbalance the recent loss of the 
Liberals. We are aware that in Belfast the Reformers gained at the preceding 
registry more than they have lost at the last. We know, too, that the Tory 
advantage in the county of Sligo is mainly caused by the determination of Libe- 
rals not to submit their claims to the adjudication of the Registering Barrister, 
Mr. Robinson, so many of whose decisions have been reversed, even by Tory 
Judges; and partly by the scandalous conduct of some of the leading Liberal 
proprietors in neglecting the registry of their tenants. Admitting, however, 
all that can be urged in the way of counteracting causes, we must say that 
there still appears to be a great lack of exertion upon the part of the Reform- 
ers generally,” 

The Tories boast that they are beating the Liberals generally in the 
Parliamentary registries. 


** py, Murray, Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, has published 
a defence, in the form of a letter to the Irish Catholic clergy, of the 
proceedings of the National Board of Education for Ireland. It is 
really, but not openly, directed against Dr. M‘Hale, Arebbishop of 
Team, who has been pertinacious in his attacks on the Board. The 
said “ John Tuam” has put forth another long epistle to Lord John 
Rassell, in ridicule of the contemptible measure for “settling” the 
Tithe question; and talks in a very exalted strain about the authority 
of Bishops over their clergy, and his resolution not to allow the in- 
spectors of the National Education Board to interfere with the manage- 
ment of the schools in his diocese. 

No tithes can be recovered from the tenant under the present Act 
antil the landlord has previously paid the minister ; and the tenant may 
demand the clergyman’s receipt before he is liable to the landlord.— 
Hrish Paper. 

Daniel O'Connell was the first person who lodged a tithe schedule 
(for his share of the million) at the Castle.—Limerick Standard. 

The High Sheriff of Meath has called a meeting of the noblemen, 
freeholders, and inhabitants of that county, “ to petition Parliament 
for the total extinction of tithes in substance as well as in name, or 
their appropriation to national purposes; and for a just measure of 
seunicipal reform in Ireland.” The requisition is signed by Lords 
Headford and Cloncurry, five Members of the House of Commons, 
and eight Magistrates of the county. It is worthy of remark, that 
aeither the Catholic Bishop nor any of the Catholic nobility of Meath 
(ineluding Lords Fingal, Gormanstown, Trimlestown, Re. ) have set 
their names to it; but, on the other hand, it bears the signature of 
ifr. Meredyth, the son of Sir Henry Meredyth, an Ecclesiastical 

issioner, who is paid 1,000/. a year for taking care of the tem- 
poral interests of the Church, which certainly cannot be served by a 
renewal of agitation upon this question. A requisition to the Sheriff 
of Queen’s County is in progress for a purpose of more immediate 
practical utility than that announced by the gentry of Meath. It is 
“te take into consideration the present law of tithes in Ireland, with 
a view to prevent injurious misunderstandings and ruinous collisions 
between landlord and tenant on that subject.—Dublin Correspondent of 
the Chronicle. 

The Tuam Herald states, that on Sunday there was a great meeting, 
held at a place called Chequerhill, of the united parishes of Dunmore, 
Bevenagh, Killolla, Templetown, &c. Although the day was wet, 
the numbers assembled are estimated at 20,000, Flags and banners 





were borne, bearing the inscriptions ‘* No Tithes,” ‘‘ Justice to Ire. 
land,” and ‘ Repeal of the Union.” The principal orator was the 
priest, the Very Reverend Martin Loftus; and the substance of his 
speech was to let those build churches who want them. A resolution 
was passed in favour of that passive resistance which had formerly 
been so successful. Another regarded the Education Board; and by 
it the meeting are made to say, “ We solemnly pledge ourselves that 
we shall not suffer persons of any other faith to be regulating the reli- 
gious education of our children.” 

‘« We, who are on the spot,” says the Northern Whig, “ were not aware 
that Belfast is in a sort of Precursor fever, until we got the intelli- 
gence from the Dublin Freeman. A correspondent of that journal 
gives a glowing account of the Precursor agitation in this town. ‘ Bel- 
fast is up and acting!’ So says the writer; and all that we can say 
is, that the account is news to us. We did hear, that on Sunday 
week, (the day referred to by the correspondent of the Freeman,) a 
number of individuals met, after public worship, in a room attached to 
the chapel, when the subject of the Precursor Society was talked over ; 
but, though we had a conversation, some days afterwards, with one of 
the gentlemen who was present, we were not led to understand that the 
Meeting was any thing else than of a preliminary kind.” 





On Tuesday evening, Mr. Charles O'Keeffe, an opulent landholder, 
and brewer and tanner, resident in Thurles, was shot, when about fifty 
yards from kis own house. ‘The ball, fired from a pistol, entered his 
left shoulder; and he expired ina few minutes. Mr. O’Keeffe was a 
Roman Catholic, but had irritated the peasantry by ejecting some 
tenants on an estate which he managed, for non-payment of rent. 

A bailiff in Lord Lorton’s employ was murdered by a party of the 
peasantry last week. His predecessor in the same place was murdered 
last January. 





SCOTLAND. 

The Duke of Sussex has been invited to a public dinner by the lead- 
ing Edinburgh Whigs. 

It is stated that Mr. C. Ferguson is about to retire, owing to bad 
health, from the representation of the stewartry of Kirkcudbright ; 
and that Mr. Murray of Broughton, the late Liberal candidate for 
Wigtonshire, will, in this case, start as his successor.—Edinburgh 
Chronicle. 

It is with regret we have heard it asserted, on authority which we 
are inclined to believe, that the Duke of Buccleuch has determined to 
break up his numerous magnificent establishments in this country, and 
retire with his family for some years to the Continent. The reason 
we have heard assigned for this sudden resolve is the delicate health of 
the eldest hope of Buccleuch, the Earl of Dalkeith. The prospect of 
this change has caused much lamentation in the town of Dalkeith, as 
we have no doubt it will also do in the vicinity of all the other princely 
residences of his Grace.— Caledonian Mercury of Thursday. 

The Tweed salmon-fishings closed on Monday last, the 15th instant ; 
being the day fixed by the act for the commencement of the close time. 
On taking a retrospect of the season, we regret to say it is found, that 
in its results it forms no exception to the fact established by the expe- 
rience of former years, that in the Tweed, as in most of the rivers in 
Scotland, a gradual decrease has for many years past been observed in 
the produce of these fishings. Upto the middle of July last, the pros- 
pects of the fishing were more discouraging than perhaps has ever been 
experienced during any former season. The augmentation which 
usually takes place at that season in the number of grilses, however, 
gave an impulse to the fishings which has continued up to the close ; 
and the result is, that while in the number of grilses, the fishing has, 
during the season, been better than that of last year, it has been de- 
cidedly worse as respects salmon and trouts; and taking the aggregate 
of all these kinds of fish, the produce has been scarcely equal to that of 
last year. The same remark was applicable to the fishings of last year 
on comparing them with the year preceding; and infinitely more so to 
the fishings of the year before last, on comparing their result with that 
of 1835, to which year’s fishing the produce of that of the present year 
is supposed to bear only the proportion of one-fourth ; and thus does 
the gradual decrease become apparent, as, by tracing it through a pe- 
riod of nearly thirty years, the diminution is the more marked the 
further back we go. In Scotland the produce of the fishings this year 
is supposed, upon the whole, not to exceed one-half of what it was a 
year or two ago— Berwick Paper. 


Miscellansaus. 

Letters were brought by the Earl of Durham’s nephew and Aide. 
de-Camp, Mr. Cavendish, directing the housekeeper to get the mansion 
ready for the reception of the family by the latter end of the year. 
The house-steward of the noble Governor-General, who attended him 
to Quebec, was also a passenger by the Great Western steam-ship, and 
is come over on business relative to the return of the household to 
England. It was understood that the Earl would be absent two years 
in Canada, and the family mansion was dismantled of most of the 
furniture previous to undergoing a thorough course of repair and em- 
bellishment, which had already commenced; and Mr. Stephenson, 
secretary to his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, was appointed 
agent to his Lordship’s extensive estates in the North.—Evening Paper. 

There is a report in very general circulation in Dublin, that the 
Marquis of Normanby will be the successor of Lord Durham in Ca- 
nada. This rumour cannot be traced to any thing like an authorita- 
tive source, but yet it appears to obtain credence in all quarters. It is 
said that either the Duke of Sussex or the Duke of Richmond will be 
the new Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland.—Dublin Correspondent of the 
Times. 

Lord Stanley was summoned to town last week from Knowsley, and 
started by the railroad train at three o'clock in the morning. This 
sudden departure gave rise to a report that his Lordship had been sent 
for by the Ministers; but the Manchester Guardian states the cause 
to have been the dangerous illness of his Lordship’s only son. 

{t is generally thought in the military circles, that our forces.in 
America will be increased, by establishing provincial battalions to be 
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raised in Canada, and to be commanded by old officers of long stand- 
ing in the British army, and from officers taken from the_half-pay list. 
—Limerick Chronicle. Bes. aie, 


It is reported to be the intention of the Marquis Conyngham to re- 
sign the post of Lord Chamberlain, in consequence of the delicate 
state of the health of the Marchioness.—Morning Post. 

Sir Henry Parnell, Paymaster-General, arrived at the Pay-office, 
Whitehall, on Monday, from a short tour.—Courier. [Has Sir Henry 
Parnell been to Dundee? We believe not; and Sir Henry acts 
prudently in refraining from personal intercourse with his constituents. 
So do Lord John Russell, Mr. Poulett Thomson, Sir John Hob- 
house, and Lord Morpeth. ] 

Sir James Carnac, we understand, is urging very vehemently his 
claims upon Sir John Cam Hobhouse to the Bombay appointment, 
yacant by the death of Sir Robert Grant. He insists especially, it is 
said, upon his services as Chairman of the East India Company at the 
period when the Oude presents were kept back from William the 
Fourth, and a native interpreter paraded in London as the Ambassador 
from the King of Oude, for the purpose of annoying and discrediting 
the authorized representative of that Prince.—Morning Post. 

Mr. Oliphant, Attorney-General at the Cape of Good Hope, will 
probably succeed Mr. Sergeant Rough, as Chief Justice of Ceylon. 

The Earl of Leicester, who continues in indifferent health at Holk- 
ham, has given up his town residence in Arlington Street, formerly oc- 
cupied by Mr. Ellice. 

Lord and Lady Lyndhurst are at Baden-Baden; where, it is said, 
they will remain another month, and then go to Paris for the greater 
part of the winter. 


In several dioceses the clergy are getting up an application to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury to institute an episcopal commission of 
inquiry into the conduct of the Bishops of Durham and Norwich, who 
are charged with subscribing for the sermons of Mr. Turner of New- 
castle, an Unitarian divine. 

The Bishop of Norwich has authorized the contradiction of the 
report as far as he is concerned. Many newspaper columns have been 
filled with attack and defence of his Lordship, on the false supposition 
that he bad done the horrid thing. 


It has been recently stated in some of the newspapers, that Lord 
I.—— recovered a gold snuff box which had been lost at a fashionable 
dinner-party. The facts are as follow: Lord and Lady L—— were 
recently on a vist at the residence of Mr. Winston Barron, M. P., near 
Watertord, where several other guests were assembled. After dinner, 
one evening, Lord L—— missed a very valuable gold snuff box; but 
all search to recover it was in vain. At length the box was discovered 





> 
who held a commission in a regiment stationed in this city, and who 
had been a visiter at Mr. Barron’s on the evening the box was taken. 
The Captain, who is the son of a General in the Army, and connected 
with some very distinguished military officers, has since sold out, and, 
it is said, left the country.— Times Dublin Correspondent. 


Prince Louis Bonaparte arrived at Fenton’s Hotel, from Rotterdam, 
on Thursday evening. 

There is at present, if report be true, an affecting case of illness in 
the Royal Family of France; the Princess Mary, Dutchess of Wur- 
temberg, (that highly gifted artist!) having been in a declining state 
ever since the murderous attempt of Fieschi upon her father’s life.— 
Times Paris Correspondent. 

A mortal strife prevails at present in Paris between the partisans of 
those celebrated dancers Fanny Elsslerand Taglioni. The Taglioni 
party do not wish that the presence of Fanny Elssler should efface the 
recollection of Taglioni; and the Elssler party do not see why their 
charming dancer should not profit of that absence to take the lead in 
the ballet. War has been declared in all the playgoing societies ; and 
the Swiss of the opera, the paid clacqueurs, have been retained at both 
sides. On Tuesday night a pitched battle took place, in the pit of the 
Académie Royale, between the main bodies of those armies. Fanny 
Elssler appeared for the first time as Ondine in the Fille du Danube. 
She had previously achieved wonders in Taglioni’s favourite part of 
the Sylphide ; and it was naturally feared by the friends of the latter, 
that if she succeeded to the same extent in Ondine, that their goddess 
might be banished for ever to Siberia—or to England, which is pretty 
much the same thing to your true Parisians. Orders were therefore 
issued from head-quarters to hiss, and to deride, and to crush, by a 
vigorous effort, the first attempt. The Elsslerites were equally on the 
alert; and their commander-in-chief made admirable arrangements. 
He placed in the front rank a compact body of clacqueurs, whose hands 
were as iron; and he distributed in the centre of the pit an active 
corps of light troops, who were to unite at a given signal, and over- 

ower all attempts at disapprobation. The ballet began, and Fanny 

Issler appeared. Her first pas was received in silence; the second 
scene was vehemently applauded on the one side and strongly reproved 
on the other. At length, when the Elsslerites were so bold as to call 
for an encore in the last act, the Taglionites rose in a body end poured 
in a volley of hisses, which disconcerted the fair object of the strife, 
and created a terrific tumult in the house. In general, the disorderly 
have an advantage in these squabbles, for respectable persons will re- 
tire rather than engage in such a disreputable exhibition ; but on this 
Occasion the boxes and stalls took part with Fanny Elssler, and cries 
of “ Turn out the paid assassins!” were heard from every side. Thus 
unexpectedly reinforced, the clacqueurs of her party pursued their tri- 
umph, They pummelled without mercy some of the refractory of the 
opposite party ; and the Police coming to their aid, the most prominent 
of the unfortunate Taglionites were hauled out of the pit by main 
force. Fanny Elssler remains mistress of the field, or rather the flood, 
and she is now the Daughter of the Danube.—Morning Post. 

It is said that the husband of a distinguished Italian singer has set 
Out on a journey to the North. He does not travel alone, a beautiful 
young friend of his lady is said to have accompanied him.— Post. 





The French Cabinet have just obtained another victory in the dirty 
system of petty corruption they carry on against the independence of 
men of literary and political ability. Dr. Lerminier, known by his 
works on philosophy and political essays.of hitherto very revolutionary 
tendency, has suddenly turned round, on obtaining a place under 
Government, and now heaps extravagant praise upon the very men he 
had been holding up as enemies and traitors to hiscountry. M. Buloz, 
the editor of the Revue des Deux Mondes, in which Dr. Lerminier 
principally writes, has also just been provided with a lucrative sinecure, 
with the same view of securing the future and rewarding the past ser- 
vices of that political publication.—Letter from Paris, in the Times. 

A man named Roger was condemned, a few days since, to five years’ 
imprisonment, with ten years’ surveillance and deprivation of civil 
rights, for criminal attempts upon the two daughters of his wife by a 
former husband, who were thirteen and nine years of age respectively. 
It came out in evidence that the criminality of the husband had been 
all along known to the wife, who did nothing to prevent it. 

The recent arrest of a merchant in Dantzic afforded a striking proof 
of the spirit of espionage of the Paris police. A notice from Paris to 
Dantzic pointed out a room in a house in Dantzic in which there was a 
projecting chimney, and behind it a vacant space between that and the 
wall; here there was, under the floor, a place through which the 
emissaries escaped. This was found to be really the case: a recep- 
tacle, unknown even to the master of the house himself, was found 
under the floor, just large enough for two persons to creep into into it, 
and crouch together on a stone seat that was in it. The whole was 
covered with waxed silk, and had concealed the emissaries and their 
dangerous papers.—Leipsic Allgemeine Zeitung. 

A Carlist correspondence, quoted by the Sentinelle des Pyrénées 
gives a curious explanation of the motive which led to the Princess de 
Beira’s arrival in the insurgent provinces. It appears that Father 
Cyrille, on joining Don Carlos, found him exposed to the artifices of a 
young and handsome female; to counteract whose ascendancy, which 
he feared might destroy his own influence, he wrote several pressing 
letters to the Princess de Beira, urging the necessity of her immediate 
presence. ‘The Princess immediately resolved to make the journey, 
but first communicated her intention to Don Carlos; who made every 
effort to dissuade her from carrying it into effect, and even gave formal 
orders to his agents abroad to prevent her from setting out. The 
Princess, however, was not to be bafiled, and has by this time reached 
her desti: ation. 

An incident, which will throw, at least for some time, cold water 
over the coquetting between the King of the Barricades and the Auto- 
crat of the Russias, is the approaching marriage of the Duke de Leuch- 
tenberg |(the only remaining son of Eugene Beaubarnois) with the 
Princess Alexandrina, eldest daughter of the Emperor.— Times Paris 
Correspondent. 


In consequence of the failure of the harvest in Sweden, the Govern- 
ment of that country issued a Royal Proclamation on the 10th instant, 
prohibiting the distilling of spirits from corn for the next two months. 
There had been some fresh riots at Stockholm, and the King’s journey 
to Norway had been put off.— Courier. 

The accounts from Sydney are rather favourable than otherwise; 
though it appears that the settlers on the Upper Hunter River were 
much annoyed by bush-rangers, and those at Port Philip by the 
native tribes, who continually harassed the owners of flocks and herds. 
This circumstance had led to a petition to the Governor for better 
protection. The colonistsat Port Philip had complained much of 
the heavy rates of interest at that place; which had induced the Go- 
vernor to advise the Bank of Australia to establish a branch at that 
place, which was about to be effected by the transmission of 3,0002 
in specie and notes under the management of a director and subordi- 
nate officers. The Local Legislature was engaged in remodelling the 
Colonial Bill for Imprisonment for Debt; and the number of emi- 
grants which had arrived at Sydney from this country between the 2d 
of June and the 6th of July amounted to 800 persons ; showing a very 
considerable tide in the turn of emigration to our Australian colonies, 
of which the disturbance of the Canadas have doubtless been the chief 
cause.— Times. 

The ship Amelia Thompson, Captain Dawson, which sailed from 
Plymouth on the 28th of March last, with a great number of emi- 
grants, arrived at Sydney on the Ist of July. Fever had broken out 
on board, and upwards of forty of the passengers had died. At the 
date of the latest accounts, (July 6,) the ship was riding at quarantine. 

The cholera was killing many persons in Calcutta towards the end 
of March; but a refreshing rain, which fell on the 9th of April, was 
expected to stop the progress of the malady, and purify the atmo- 
sphere. 











POSTSCRIPT. 
SaTuRDAY. 


The Post this morning, in a second edition, mentions a report re- 
ceived by way of Malta from Bombay, that the troops of the Shah of 
Persia had been defeated in a battle before Herat,—the siege of which 
place was said some time ago to have been abandoned. A Russian 
officer was killed in the battle. In all the East Indian Presidencies, 
warlike preparations were carried on with great activity, and to a very 
large extent. 


Letters from Demerara, dated the 9th of September, state that the 
Negroes were demanding kigh wages, and exhibiting insubordination. 
Many ships were in port waiting for cargoes in vain. 





The Paris papers of Thursday continue to discuss the question of 
electoral reform. It is said that the Ministry are “ straining every 
nerve to prevent the spread of the contagion.” Defections from the 
Opposition are spoken of; but on the other hand, the National Guards 
of the Banlieu of Paris have declared against the Ministry. 





In Paris, and throughout Germany, extreme disgust has been ex- 


cited against the Russian barbarians, in consequence of the death of 
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LeEwicki, a young Polish gentleman, who died at Cracow after receiv- 
lng eighty blows with sticks; to which punishment he was subjected 
on a charge discovered to be false, of belonging to a party of Poles, 
who killed a Russian spy. The beating produced hernia, which speedily 
caused his death. 





The Sun last night had an amusing article on the Irish Railway 
Commission. ‘ Jreland’s best and most generous benefactors,” the Sun 
protests, are the ‘* Railway Commissioners ;” and the parties ‘ who 
regulate their love for Ireland by the profits therefrom accruing,” are 
“ such one-sided patriots as Mr. Pierce Mahony and James Dwyer ;” 
who are also termed the “ Punch and Judy of every railway meeting 
convened by speculators.” Does not the Sun know that Mr. Pierce 
Mahony is the factotum of ‘ Ireland’s best and most generous bene- 
factors,” and Mr. Dwyer on the opposite side? If he is unaware of 
this, our zealous contemporary rushes into the controversy with slen- 
der knowledge. Messrs. Mahony and Dwyer are not rowing in the 
same boat, but against each other. Let the Sun refer again to his brief. 





The Morning Chronicle publishes and puffs a series of letters from 
“A North American Traveller,” who undertakes to give an original 
and valuable account of the British possessions in North America. 
We have been at the pains to wade through these communications ; 
and any thing more trashy we never read. Vulgar in thought and ex- 
pressivn, dull and conceited, the writer reminds us of the compilers 
of fifth-rate Continental road-books, never consulted but for names of 
places and the character of inns. Perhaps as the series proceeds, and 
the tourist enters the land-jobbing region, he may exhibit more spirit 
and purpose. Inthe introductory epistle he gives an inkling of his 
real object— 

«In the beautiful and productive country and (to me) fine climate of Upper 
Canada, as well as in the eastern townships of the Lower Province, there are 
hundreds of thousands of acres of the richest land in the world to be had for a 
Sew shillings per acre! Surely, surely, the people of Great Britain, especially 
the industrious poor, or farmers who wish to emigrate with small means, should 
take an interest in such a colony.” 

Sweet innocent! Pity that thy speculation, and the fond hopes of 
thy employers, should be dashed by the growing knowledge of capital- 
ists in and emigrants from this country, that abundance of land to be 
had for a few shillings an acre may be the cause of a colony’s ruin, 
not of its prosperity. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Stock Excwancs, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

The English Stock Market was depressed on Tuesday and Wednesday, and 
Consols for Account were as low as 933. A report, however, prevailed, that 
after the meeting of the Bank Directors on the following day, a notice similar 
to that issued at the closing of the books for the dividend would appear, stating 
the readiness of Directors to lend money till the 20th of January, at 54 per 
cent. interest; and an improvement in the value of stock immediately took 
place. Thursday, however, passed off without any such notice being issued ; 
and though the Money Market gave way slightly when the fallacy of the report 
became apparent, it has rallied again to-day, and appears firm—Consols having 
been done at 94} both for Money and Account, which is an improvement of $ 

er cent. from the lowest quotation. New Three-and-a-Half per Cents. have 

n done at 102, which is also a similar improvement, and all the English 
Funds have fluctuated in a similar degree. 

The recent intelligence from India is stated to be of a very warlike character ; 
and the prevailing opinion at Calcutta, when the last advices came away, was 
that a war is inevitable. We imagine that to this circumstance is to be attri- 
buted the decline of India Stock, which bas been as low as 260, but speedily 
rose again upon receipt of the news of the recall of our Ambassador by the 
Shah of Persia, and the price has been to-day as high as 2624. 

Bank Stock has remained steady between 203 and 204. Exchequer Bills are 
heavy, and are to-day between 62 and 64 prem. This decline is remarkable, 
when compared with the firmness of the Stock Market ; but the continued in- 
vestments on behalf of the Savings Banks, which have now been going on for 
some time to an extent of from 20,000/. to 30,0002. daily, have completely 
cleared the market, and rendered all descriptions of Stock scarce. 

The Foreign Funds have beenall depressed, from sympathy with the English 
Market; but they have all since recovered. The Northern Stocks have been 
but slightly affected. Some few transactions have occurred in Dutch Bonde, 
but they have not been extensive; and the fluctuation in these securities has 
not exceeded 4 per cent. Brazilian Bonds have been as low 76}, but have 
since improved nearly 2 per cent. The other South American Stocks were 
also very heavy ; and on Tuesday the markets for them were so depressed, 
that any extensive sale would have been impossible; they have since improved, 
and are nominally quoted within 4 per cent. of our last prices. Mexican 
Bonds were at 20}, but are now 214 22. Portuguese Securities have been 
very heavy ; the Five per Cents. (Regency) have been as low as 504; Five 
per Cents. (1837) at 24; and the Three per Cents. at 20. They have, how- 
ever, allsince improved, and may be quoted from 1 to 14 per cent. above these 
prices. This decline has not been produced by any political events, but is 
entirely attributable tc the effect upon all Foreign Securities by the state of 
the English Money Market, the first impulse to the Foreign Funds having 
been given by the rise in the Consol Market. Spanish Stock has been as low 
as 17}, but has since rallied about 4 per cent. ; the market having kept up 
during the last three days, although there has not been any improvement in 
the price of the Stock at Paris. 

The Railway Share Market has been steady ; the business having been chiefly 
confined to Great Western, which are rather better, in consequence of the 
firmness of the market at Liverpool. Grand Junction (Birmingham and Man- 
chester) have been done to-day at 100 prem. ; and as every shareholder is en- 
titled to a new 50/. share, which is saleable at 40/. prem., th profit to the 
original holder is at present 140/. per share. The great success’ of this under- 
taking, and of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, accounts for the fond- 
ness of the Lancashire capitalists for this species of investment. 

Sarunpay, Twetve O’Crock. 

All descriptions of Stock are firmer this morning; and the few transac- 
tions that have occurred, have been at an advance on yesterday’s prices. Both 
India and Bank Stock are higher ; the former having been done at 2624, and the 
latter at 204. Exchequer Bills and India Bonds are from 1s. to 2e. higher. In 
the Foreign Market there is a marked improvement in Portuguese Securities ; 
the Five per Cents. (Regency) being 3243; the Three per Cents. 21; and 
Five per Cents. (1837) 254 264. Brazilian are also higher ; as are Columbian, 
which are 233 244. Mexican are 213 22}. Spanish Stock supports its price, 
although the Paris Market is still heavy. In the Railway Merket, Man- 
chester and Birmingham Shares, which have been long neglected, are in de- 
mand at 1 prem., and the extension line at § prem. The other current 
varieties are in fair demand, at rather better prices. 
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EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

The Duke of Northumberland, Wood, from Madras to London, was totally lost at 
Cape L,Aguillas, the 25th August —crew and passengers saved. 

Arrived—At Portsmouth, Oct. 25th, Roxburgh Castle, Cumberland, from Madras. 
Off Salcomb, 20th, Royal Spartan, Bull, from New South Wales. At Liverpool, 
25th, Minerva, Furlong, from New South Wales, At St. Helena, Sept. 12th,. Alfred, 
Jameison, from Bengal; 16th, Thalia, Graham; Calcutta, Bentley; Margaret 
Connell, Morris; and Pearl, Stark, from ditto; Hvogley, Bailey, from Bombay ; 
and Tweed, Lawson, from Manilla. At the Cape, Aug. 20th, Arab, Lowe, from 
Liverpool; 12th, J. M‘Lellan, M‘Donald; 15th, Carnatic, Laird; 19th, City of Lon- 
don, Montin ; 20th, Eden, Noble; Herald, Watt; and Earl Powis, Shettal, from Lon- 
don. At Van Diemen’s Land, Young Queen, ——; and Bolena, from London. At New 
South Wales, May 24th, Ellen, Dixon; June 6th, Sir D, Ogilby, ——; 15th, Aber- 
deenshire, Smith; 24th, Maria, Bannatyne; 26th, Westminster, Mollison; July Ist, 
John, Smith; and Amelia Thompson, Dawson, from London; and Duncan, Wardle, 


from the Clyde. 
Sailed—From Liverpool, Oct. 21st, Caledonia, Stroyan, for Bombay; and Paragon, 


Coleman, for Bengal. 
Saturgpay MornInG. 


Arrived—In the Downs, Indiana, Gillett, from Bengal. 


THE THEATRES. 

“ Br mine to read eternal new romances of Marivaux and Crebilon,’’ 
said Gray: be it mine to see perpetual new vaudevilles of ScrisE 
and Dumas, says the playgoer upon compulsion—the much-enduring 
critic, whose hard case is not sufficiently compassionated by the public 
or cared for by theatrical caterers. In default of the range of the Pari- 
sian theatres, commend us to our pet pleasure-place the little Olympic. 
Both within and without it smacks of them; for you enter it from a 
street as narrow and nasty as any in the fine and filthy Paris; and the 
mise en scéne is as perfect as at the “* Vaudeville” or the “ Gymnase.” 
We fancied ourselves “ assisting,” as the phrase is, at the representa- 
tion of a French play, while witnessing at the Olympic the other 
night what is termed in the bills “* An entirely new burletta, by the 
author of Catching an Heiress,’” &c. called Ask No Questions. 
Bearing in mind the saying of which this title forms a part, we will 
“ask no questions” about its originality; though we certainly cannot 
give Mr. Sevzy the undivided credit of its authorship: let the praise 
suffice, that he has chosen a clever French vaudeville, and not spoiled 
it in adapting it to the English stage. 

An old pensioner of the Invalids has reared up as a gentleman a 
young fellow, whom he supplies with money to maintain his position 
in society; and, finding his protégé has been rejected by the daughter 
of a Baroness for his want of birth and property, and that he is about 
to fight with his successful rival, the lady’s cousin, for taunting him 
with obscure origin and humble connexions, the Invalid reveals the 
fact that the two rivals are sons of the same father; and recognizing 
in the Baroness an old acquaintance—(originally a suttler in the army, 
she had been raised by marriage to rank and fortune)—he gains her 
consent to the nuptials of her daughter and his foster-son, The scene 
where the Baroness, after ordering the old Invalid to be turned out of 
doors, is startled by hearing him proclaim his name, Matthias, and dis- 
missing her liveried lacqueys, throws off her stately manner and wel- 
comes the veteran as heartily as though she had the brandy-keg at her 
back still, is felicitously conceived. ‘The quondam comrades run over 
old campaigning recollections together ; and the Baroness, to show she 
has not forgotten her old vocation, goes through the military exercise 
con amore ; but when Matthias slaps her on the back, and calls her his 
“ old girl,” she checks his familiarity, yet without abating a jot of her 
cordiality : this is one of those little points of finesse that give such 
verisimilitude to the French comedy. The acting of Farren and 
Mrs. Once is worthy of the author’s skill in the conduct of the in- 
terview. Mrs. OrceEr gives amusing effect to the peculiarities of 
the Baroness: her German accent, brusque and peremptory manner, and 
fondness for wearing fine colours, are expressed with great gusto; 
but the inherent vulgarity of the woman is only betrayed by her 
tastes and the tone of her manner, not obtrusively displayed : 
her vindication of her sky-blue pelisse and yellow bonnet with 
red feathers, by comparing the hues to those of sunset and moon- 
light, is triumphant. Farren looks the old soldier, with his bronzed 
complexion and stiff leg; and in the scene where he gets drunk, and 
renounces his adopted son, for refusing to recognize him before the 
young man’s fashionable acquaintances—and the subsequent one, when, 
having come to his senses, he reproaches himseif for his folly—are rich 
in serio-comic humour, mellowed in accordance with the character. 
Serpy assumes the heartless levity and sarcastic insolence of the man: 
of fashion very successfully; and Vrinina, as the lover, abashed and 
disconcerted by the cool contempt of his rival and his own equivocal 
position, appears to great advantage. In short, all the parts are played 
very nicely throughout,—not forgetting Miss Lee as the daughter of 
the Baroness, and Oxserry as a skipping footman, all bow and scrape. 








The novelties at Covent Garden do not keep pace in popularity 
with the revivals of SHakspeare. The two new pieces, produced on 
Friday and Saturday last week, will however serve to vary the enter- 
tainments that fill up the measure exacted by custom. As it seems 
necessary that people should not leave the theatre till they are 
thoroughly tired out, we know of nothing better calculated to promote 
the wearisomeness desiderated, than The Foresters; an adaptation of a 
beavy German melodrama of “domestic interest,” protracted rather 
than enlivened by some pretty but characterless music by Mr. Lover, 
and encumbered with a glut of generous sentiments. The acting of 
VANDENHOFF, WARDE, and ANDERSON, is excellent; BARTLEY, as & 
bluff forester, raises a laugh by the reiteration of a catch phrase, 
“ Dye take a hint?” and Hartey makes the most of a ridiculous 
part: but what acting can avail ina drama in which such an incident 
as this occurs— VAN@ENHOFF, On recognizing his ancient enemy in & 
destitute traveller, whom he receives into his cottage, feels. rather 
queer, and is led into another room; when down drop his wife and 
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daughter on their knees to pray for his recovery, and a chorus of pea- 
sants outside join in the invocation! Mrs. Warver has literally 
nothing to do; and Miss Ratnrortu and Miss P. Horton little else 
put to sing duets, and keep Mr. Fraser in countenance. 

The other novelty, Jealousy, is called a petite comedy, and employs 
the best talent of the company. The incidents and situations are 
farcical, while the language and sentiment are intensely serious; and 
the incongruity destroys the effect of what might have made a smart and 
lively farce, had all been in keeping. A Miss Cuartes made her 
appearance in the character of the jealous wife: she seems a spirited 
and natural actress, but her energy tends to brusquerie and violence. 

Macreapy played Jago to Vanpenuorr’s Othello on Thursday. 
Not being aware of the exchange of parts, we missed what seems to 
have been an extraordinary performance. If the only report we have 
read (the Morning Post's) is correct, Macneapy bas realized this diffi- 
cult character, by hitting the just medium between the ostentatious 
villain and the mere passionless plotter. He produced quite a sensa- 
tion; and his Jago is spoken of as the best of his SHaksPEARE 


characters. 





Another Orienial spectacle, called Arajoon, with more bustle and 
scenic effect than its predecessor, now introduces the Bayaderes at the 
Adelphi. The tableaux are not equal to some we have seen at this 
theatre: and the fun made by Yares and Witkinson is small in 
amount, and not of the chastest kind. Mrs. YaTEs’s lamentation 
over her supposed dead daughter, and her frantic joy when her child 
awakes from the trance, are worthy of a better drama. The attraction 
of the Bayaderes seems unabated, and will doubtless continue for a 
long time, as all London must see them once at least: but we cannot 
help wishing the excellent company of the Adelphi were better em- 
ployed than they are at present. The effect of the Hindoo dancers is 
‘rather injured than otherwise by introducing them into a melodrama, 
with which they have a very indirect connexion: the curiosity of the 
exhibition isin themselves; and we advise the ingenious manager, in his 
next change of performances, to produce them as an interlude between 
the other pieces. 


‘Buwn has got Van Amuuncu and his lions and tigers, and Ducrow 
and his horses, at Drury Lane; and as a penalty, people who go to see 
the beasts are condemned to sit out a tedious and dingy pageant, digni- 
fied with the chivalric title of Charlemagne, and spun out by a quantity 

-of superfluous dialogue. The infliction is patiently endured by the 
half-price visiters, who (putting out of consideration the no-price por- 
tion of the audience) are by far the most numerous, 





The Maid of Mariendorpt is still the main attraction at the Hay- 
market. 


IMPROVEMENT IN BRASS INSTRUMENTS. 


WE have lately seen and heard some brass instruments constructed on 
a principle which promises to enlarge their powers and extend their 
usefulness to a much greater degree than any former attempts have been 
abie to accomplish. The limited scale of the trumpet and horn have 
materially circumscribed their employment in modern orchestral 
writing; and the impossibility of their following a composer rapidly 
from key to key has still further limited their agency. In the time of 
PurceEct and Hanpe., the trumpet was a prominent orchestral and 
solo instrument; but this character it has wholly lost. Several at- 
tempts have been made to overcome this defect by the employment 
of keys and valves ; but these have all changed the tone of the instru- 
ment to which they were applied, and deprived the trumpet of its mar- 
tial and spirit-stirring character. 

The present invention may be described as a method of instantly 
shortening or lengthening the tube of the trumpet, horn, and trombone, 
or any other brass instrument. The mechanism is beautiful and 
simple; and the first impression on seeing it is that of astonishment 
that it should have escaped all former inventors. When applied to the 
trumpet, it enables the performer to produce every semitone from the 
bottom to the top of the instrument in rapid succession, with all the 
freedom and fulness of tone of the common trumpet; the key of the 
instrument being as completely changed as if a crook was put on or off. 
The-same‘remarks equally apply to the horn; in which the notes out 
of the scale are now produced by inserting the hand into the bell of 
the instrument, and thus, of necessity, changing and injuring its tone. 
In the improved horn, all these notes are easily produced, and a perfect 
equality and richness of tone secured. 

To the performer on the trombone this invention is invaluable, as it 
will give to his execution both precision and rapidity unattainable on 
the common slide-trombone. 

It is obvious that a discovery so important will effect a considerable 
change and extension of the employment of brass instruments in or- 
chestras, as well as military bands. The improved instruments have 
been tried, and their immediate adoption decided on, by the Queen’s 
Private Band, and by nearly all the bands of the Housebold Brigade. 

The inventor of this beautiful piece of mechanism is a Mr. Jorn 
Suaw, of Glossop in Derbyshire ; and we are induced to give it all the 
publicity in our power, not only for its intrinsic importance, but because 
of the modest and unpretending manner in which it was introduced to 
our notice, 








YATES ON IRELAND. 
Lerrer IV. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Carlow, 20th October 1838, 
Srr—I understand that my letters, which were intended as an answer to 
your censure of me as an Irish Member, have drawn down the virulent abuse 
of the Tory journals. I have not an opportunity of seeing their comments ; 
but as the discussion of the real state of Ireland at the present crisis must serve 
the cause of humanity and et government, I trust you will make room for 
these observations. And I hope they will be honoured by the further notice of 


the Tory press; whereby their fallacy may be exposed, if they are not founded 
in truth and justice—if they are, they may tend to awaken in the hearts of the 
English and Scotch, whether Tory or Radical, that feeling for Irish sufferings 
and wrongs whick, I am sorry to say, does not now exist. 





It is very easy to condemn the people of Ireland aw lying and revengeful, as # 


incurably abandoned to rags and roguery, to wildness and whisky, and as the 
worthy companions of pigs and Popery. They have at last taught the British 
natioa that they can no longer be hunted like wild beasts, as SPENcER the poet 
informs us they were in his time, for the sport of the English settlers of the 
Reformation ; nor exterminated, as was attempted by the great soldiers of the 
Commonwealth; nor, as is now attempted, compelled by force, fraud, or inti- 
midation, to quit the altars of those churches which are daily erected by the 
pence of the poer, whose priests are taken from the people, and live with them, 
and partake of their weal and their wo on the footing of equality as regards all 
worldly enjoyments. 

The county of Tipperary, from whence I wrote my last letter, is not the 
most remarkable in Ireland for the ejection and clearing away of tenants by un- 
feeling landowners. It contains some of the best landlordsin the United King- 
dom: suck as Lord Lismore, who has always found a comfortable settlement 
for such tenants as he wished to remove from farms where they had subdivided 
the lands in successive generations into extremely small holdings; Baron Pen- 
NEFATHER, who has converted a large tract of poor country and miserable oc- 
cupiers into as fertile farms and fine and happy a tenantry as are to be found in 
Great Britain; Lady Ossorne, who is not content with making her nume- 
rous tenants comfortable and happy, but has established four schools amongst 
them. To these I may add, Lord Dunatty, Lord Srantey, Mr. SueEix, 
Mr. O. Cave, Mr. Frencu, and many other resident landlords, who are 
looked up to by the poor people around them as blessings to their country. 
Such persons, therefore, may go to bed in this country of ‘‘ terrible intimida- 
tion”’ without bars or even locks on their doors; for the Irish peasantry ‘‘ do 
not break through and steal,” although they violently assault those who violate 
the first principles of justice and humanity. 

It is not the old gentry who are in general given to wholesale clearances 
and ejectments: the principal performers in this way are the new men, sprung 
from agents, bailiffs, drivers, and middlemen, who multiplied tenants, not 
only in order to squeeze as much money as they could out of the land, but 
in order to increase the number of forty-shilling freeholders, who contributed 
so much to swell their power and influence previous to 1829. At that period, 
the counties of Ireland contained ten times as many voters as they do now 
under the Reform Act of 1832; and although the Catholics at that time sub- 
mitted quietly to the great political robbery then committed, for the securing 
of the Protestant faith, they are now openly apprized by some of the gentry to 
whom [ allude, that if they do not support the Protestant and Orange ascen- 
dancy, they shall hold no lands under them. Acting on this principle in the 
county of Carlow, they have carried on a system of what they intended as 
conversion, but which has tended rather to extermination, by which above 
3000 individuals have been turned on the lanes to beggary, in the last three or 
four years. I mentioned in my last letter. how I had seen some of these fellow 
creatures scooping out shelters in the heath of the mountain; but the greater 
part resorted to the outskirts of the small towns, where they sought the corner 
of a cabin and a potato (all they ever had) from those who are nearly as desti- 
tute as themselves, and where they now add a few drops more to that vast 
mass of misery and destitution which signalizes Tooled as the stigma and 
disgrace of Christian civilization, when under the exclusive guardianship of an 
all-powerful Establishment. 

In the same spirit of civil and religious persecution, the party to whom I 
allude have generally made their tenants pay up the half-year’s arrear of rent 
which was almost universally allowed and considered by leng usage as the 
tenant’s privilege or right: many serve them with ejectments if the rent is not 
paid to the day: and some of those who are the most noted for their religious 
observances and evangelical professions, have carried their resolution so far as to 
introduce colonies of Protestants to supplant their ejected tenants of the Catho- 
lic persuasion. The result of this experiment ought to open the eyes of these 
Protestant zealots; for 1am credibly informed that these Protestant tenants 
do not and cannot pay the rents, because they will not consent to live on mere 
potatoes and without bed or board, as those did whom they have supplanted. 

The same system, I believe, has been and still is acted upon to a great extent 
in some of the adjoining counties; and the wonder is, not that the people 
detest those who perpetrate these atrocities, but that they have not exercised 
upon their persons and properties, and on the tools and instruments whom they 
employed, that dreadful vengeance which has been aptly termed by Bacon 
a ‘wild species of justice,” and which has established itself in some other 
parts of the country where justice has either gone to sleep or constitutional 
law never been established. 

I am anxious, Sir, not to exaggerate in these statements ; and should be most 
happy I could be convinced they were not substantially true. It appears to me, 
that if the system which they expose, and the policy which they but feebly 
illustrate, be not checked by the exertions of the Government, by the operation 
of the Poor-law, and by the indignation of insulted humanity, a Commission 
ought to be appointed by authority to investigate the causes, the intent, and the 
effects of this monstrous evil, with the view of providing a suitable remedy. 
But [ trust the Poor-law just enacted will operate strongly to check its further 
progress, and that Ministers will, in the next session of Parliament, introduce 
such a plan of employment on public works of proved and permanent utility as 
will afford a considerable relief. In the mean time, the Executive has done 
something, by the remonstrance of Mr. DkumMonp against the demands of the 
Tipperary Justices for an extraordinary force in that county; that lesson upon 
the relative duties of landlords and tenants which Lords DonoucHMoreE and 
GLENGALL were afraid to make public, the allegations contained in which 
they have not ventured to rebut, and the whole of which ought to be stamped 
in living characters on the hearts of every Conservative, whether resident or 
absentee. Mr. Binns, the Assistant Agricultural Commissioner on the Poor- 
law Inquiry, has published, after two years’ travelling over all parts of the 
country, two volumes filled with interesting details as to the state of Ireland and 
the condition of the peasantry: it is aptly entitled, “¢ The Beauties and Miseries 
of Ireland ;” and though he is a Quaker, he has thus summed up his observa- 
tions upon the cruel manner in which great numbers have been turned adrift— 
“not because they were in arrear of rent—not because they had transgressed 
the rules of their leases, but simply because they happened to profess a religious 
or political creed at variance with that of a capricious landlord. Jt cannot 
surely be denied, that, systematically and wickedly oppressed as the Irish 
labourers are, to rise in self-defence, however frightful may be the results of 
such resistance, is at least a NATURAL MODE OF PROCEDURE.” Natural as it 
is, the people of the County Carlow have hitherto abstained from it; and 
why ?—because, as I stated in my last, the calumniated priests have restrained 
them from a violent resistance of oppression. 

lam, Sir, yours respectfully, J. A. Yates. 

[ Mr. Yates, throughout the whole series of his Letters, now happily brought 
to a close, has cautiously abstained from grappling with the real points on 
which he differs with the Spectator. He has not attempted to prove that 
the ‘Trish policy ” will keep out the Tories, or that the Tories in power could 
‘revive slavery ” in Ireland.—Ep. ] 





STEAM NAVIGATION, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Liverpool, 22d October 1838. 


Zrr—In reference to the letter signed E. F. (which appeared in the last 
‘Bpectater, but one,) commenting upon my remarks on Steam Navigation in- 
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serted in the previous number of your able journal, I-beg to state, that'my 
omitting to notice Mr. Howakin’s plan of-substituting vapourisers containing a 
mercurial preparation, and placed over a coke fire and under a jet of water, for 
boilers of water to generate steam, arose from the fact of such plan having, sq 
far as can be ascertained from the trial of its powers made some time ago by the 
Admiralty, and those hitherto made on board the Columbus of 100 horses’ power, 
now lying here in a comparatively dismantled stute as regards her machinery, 
decidedly failed, through a deficiency of surface for conducting the heat requi- 
site to produce an adequate and continuous supply of steam. Far be it from me, 
however, unnecessarily to decry this plan of Mr. Howarp; since every rational 
scheme for effecting any useful purpose should be encouraged ; and because it is 
possible, though seemingly not very probable, that the plan in question, from 
the accomplishment of which, as at first devised, vast benefit, arising from a 
diminution of the present bulk and cost both of machinery and fuel, would re- 
sult to steam navigation, may, by the enlargement said to be making, of the 
vapourisers, ultimately, with much advantage in the matter of economy, suc- 
ceed. In questioning (but with doubtful success) the accuracy of my assertion 
that consumption of fuel for marine purposes has been reduced to three-fifths 
of a ton per ten horses power per day, (the truth of which has been further 
proved, or nearly so, by the consumption at the rate of 13 hundredweight 
for the same power and time, on board the Liverpool during her experimental 
trip to and from Dublin,) E. F. mentions in effect, that the consumption on 
board the Great Western, during her last passage but one from New York, 
amounted to 12 hundredweight o proc and 3 hundredweight of resin, or three- 
Sourths of a ton of fuel per ten horses’ power per day; which statement, as far 
as refers to the quantity of coal burned, exactly confirms my assertion men- 
tioned above; and as far as relates to the copious use of resin in addition scarcely 
merits credence, but if true certainly deserves observation. 

It behoves me to take this opportunity of remedying an omission in my former 
letter on the present subject, in not alluding to the novel plan of consuming 
smoke, apparently effected with some profit, and the prevention (which ought 
to be henceforth compulsory) of a grievous nuisance, by Mr. Ivison of Edin- 
burgh, through an injection of steam into the furnace: and it may be well also 
to remark, that if this simple smoke-consumer (lately but imperfectly fitted, and 
therefore with only partial success) on board the steamer Adelaide, plying be- 
tween London and Leith, together with the manufacture of prepared fuel, now 
in progress, succeed in the manner expected, a considerable saving in the present 
cost and space necessary for the stowage of fuel, will unquestionably occur, and 
steam navigation be hereby greatly facilitated. 

I shall conclude this brief reply to your correspondent E. F., by expressing a 
hope, that respecting the performance of his fair friend the Vesta, with whom 
he takes agreeable trips to and from Ramsgate,—but which vessel appears, from 
the fact of the condensing-pump becoming choked, not to be quite the perfect 
creature her name implies,—he will be good enough to furnish a more detailed 
account for the information of the public. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, yours respectfully, 


. 





THE NEWS OF LORD DURHAM’S RESIGNATION. 

[The following selections from Liberal Country newspapers, in 
widely separated districts, may be read as indications of the real state 
of opinion among the Liberals where the respective papers are pub- 
lished. The Metropolis we put, as it puts itself, out of the question ; 
and in several of the larger provincial towns the influence of the Minis- 
terial cliques and coteries is strongly felt; but, as far as we know, the 
*ournals whence our extracts are taken are not obnoxious to that species 
of control. ] 

[From the Glasgow Argus.) 
He is coming! “ Who is coming? ” 
Durham’s angry Lord is coming. 

We are much mistaken if the ringing in the ears of Lord Melbourne do not, 
as the ding-dong of the bells did with Whittington, shape itself into some such 
articulate lay as the above. Despite the alarming aspect of the future, we can- 
not but laugh at the idea how sheepish the Melbournites will look, sitting be- 
tween Durham and Brongham, with Lyndhurst in the front. Noman can feel 
for them. They sent Lord Durham to Canada to restore order where their in- 
capacity had produced anarchy ; and, when he was attacked in absence, they 
did not even mete a suspension of judgment until he could be heard in his 
own defence—they eagerly joined in throwing dirt at him, in the hopes of keep- 
ing the mud off themselves. Lord Me!bourne’s hypocritical horror at the 
thought of Mr. Turton’s appointment, and the allowing the Indemnity 
Bill to pass the Commons, were the ne plus ultra of shabby imbecility. 
Matters, however, are too serious to allow of more than a moment’s 
laughter, and even that damped with anxiety. Lord Durham will come 
home. When he announces a resolution, he abides by it—even when in the 
wrong. He, publicly branded, with the permission of her Majesty’s 
Ministers, will not be soothed by the silly device of a private ‘ autograph 
letter from the Queen.” His Lordship is accessible to Royal flattery, but he 
is not a love-sick boy, to be soothed by an autograph for his scrap-book. His 
Lordship has other quarrels with Ministers than have yet transpired. Look at 
the conclusion of the article on his proposed Canadian constitution, from the 
Morning Chronicle: ‘‘ But as we have already observed, those who are at 
the head of affairs in Canada may find matter to occupy them ere long, of 
sufficient moment to prevent them astounding the world by such magnificent 
conceptions as those to which we have alluded.” Lord Durham has been 
thwarted in private by the jobbers attached to Ministers, as well as placed ina 
ridiculous position in public. The same slave who declared war against him, is, in 
abject terror, fawning on him now. But it will not do. Lord Durham will come 
home ; or if he remainsit will be to make himself more able to strike on his return. 
The battle,in Parliament will, there is great reason to fear, be a mere contest of 
personal hatreds. Lord Durham will seek to avenge his slight, Lord Brougham 
will pour out his cherished resentments ; the Ministers will spit back alter- 
nately at each; the Tories will, with wicked glee, mingle in the fray, for the 
purpose of more embroiling it. In all this the People have no interest ; and 
if they are wise, will not allow themselves to be divided by their sympathies for 
the various combatants. Let them stand by principle—stand out for their 
rights—the liberation of industry and commercial enterprise from political and 
financial shackles ; the popularizing of, at least, one branch of the Legislature ; 
the restriction or abolition of ecclesiastical oppression; a better-organized ad- 
ministration in every department. 

(From the Leeds Mercury.) 

Lord Brougham and the Tories have destroyed the best, not to say the only 
hope of reestablishing the British dominion in Canada, with the general acqui- 
escence of the inhabitants. But the real sources of the failure of Lord Dur- 
ham’s mission lie deeper, namely, in the insuperable difficulties of governing 
Colonies with such a divided population, and inisuch a neighbourhood, at the 
distance of three thousand miles from our shores. From the anomalous state 
of Canada arose the illegality and anomaly of Lord Durham’s well-meant and 
merciful Ordinances, of which the Tories laid hold for their own purposes. 

[From the Wiltshire Independent.] 

Placed in an arduous situation—one which required not only the exercise of 

his best and calmest judgment, but likewise the junflinching support and un- 








varying countenance of her Majesty’s Ministers— placed in that situation too? 
11-Cpposition to his own private feelings and inclinations, by the earnest solici- 
‘ation of that same Ministry, backed (if report is to be believed) by the per- 
sonal request of his Sovereign—what must his feelings have been; when he 
found that those who had forced so responsible a situation upon him had, after 
the feeblest possible show of resistance, actually joined his enemies in passing 
that bill, which, although in name one of Indemnity, was in reality an act of 
cruel and (at their hands) of unmerited censure? What, with his feelings so 
outraged, his authority so circumscribed and weakened, his acts so set at naught 

could he, or any other well-intentioned man do, but resign? And much as we 
deplore the circumstances that have driven him to such a course, we cannot 
blame him ; nor can we, after such an abandonment by those who were bound 
to support him, say that he has sacrificed duty to feeling, should he adhere to 
his determination. ° - Even granting their (Ministers? 

inability to have successfully defended Lord Durham, it would have been to 
their credit to have done their best for him—to have stood, or fallen with him. 
—rather than, by deserting his Lordship in the hour of trial, to have laid them- 
selves open to the charge of having saved themselves by sacrificing their friend. 

(From the Kent Herald.) ‘ 

Ministers have no power at all in the House of Lords, a slender majority in 
the House of Commons, and the country partly hostile and partly indifferent. 
Hence their course, in all other things as in the case of Lord Durham and his 
Indemnity Bill, has been vacillating, weak, and uncertain—merely directed to 
stave off for the moment a pressing inconvenience. Why this is so, we have 
often shown, and how it might have been different. But the counsel of 
earnest Reformers has been despised, and protection sought in vainly, insanely, 
attempting to conciliate the Tories. On this ‘ protection” and the chapter 
of accidents they have relied—forgetting that the chapter of accidents will 
occasionally bring evil, though “lucky Lord Melbourne” has hitherto so mar- 
vellously avoided it. Now the mischief has happered from by no means, in 
our opinion, the most censurable of their acts of commission or omission. 
They had survived professions of y, and then passing a Civil List pro- 
fuse beyond all precedent ; they had outlived coming into power as friends of 
Reform, and then vehemently opposing it as soon as they were unfettered by a 
hostile court ; they had borne to found their tenure of office on the “great 
and indispensable principle” of the Appropriation clause, and then to abandon 
it and shift their ground. All this had been, so far, safely hazarded; when, 
on declining to support their emissary in measures of declared illegality, the 
evil overtakes them. 





(From the Belfast Northern Whig.) 

To shed tears, and clench hands, and “look quite savage,” when they talked 
of Lord Brougham, was very excellent performance for men {the Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick Deputies, as immortalized by the Morning Chronicle last 
week] born in such cold latitudes. But, why did they not recollect, that, if 
Lord Brougham was the first to point out the illegality of Lord Durham’s ordi- 
nances, and to submit a measure to meet the case, the Ministry and the House 
of Commons adopted that measure? Not only the weeping Deputies forget 
that, but most of the Ministerial journalists at home seem to forget it also. They 
pronounce Lord Brougham’s bill to have been infamous: do they not see, that, 
by so pronouncing, they subject the Cabinet and the Commons to the charge 
of having done an infamous act? But, in fact, the party most offending were 
those who, in March 1837, violated the Constitution of Canada, by forcibly 
laying their hands upon the People’s money, in opposition to a vote of the 
People’s Representatives, acting under the constitution solemnly guaranteed to 
them by the Imperial Parliament. This was the source of the subsequent evils. 
One false movement has led to a train of evils and inconveniences, of which 
this last is but one. 

[From the Somerset County Gazette.} 

In common with all who reverence the principles, and who belong to the 
party, of which Lord Durham is the avowed leader, we do rejoice that his con- 
nexion with the Melbourne Ministry has ended: we are aa that he has come 
out from among them, and will stand on his own strength. At this time his 
presence at home will be invaluable. The people want a leader. The middle 
classes are sick, heartily sick, of the stand-still policy of the present Govern- 
ment, and sad experience has taught them that the Tories are worse still, for 
they would go backwards. Men are looking about them for a chief whose 
principles have been proved, whose honesty has been tried, whose discre- 
tion is known, whose courage has never been doubted, whose mind has 
sufficient capacity to understand the times, and act in accordance with them, 
and who is ready to advance steadily and progressively towards defined objects 
of political improvement. Suchaman is Lord Durham. He is no mere 
declaimer, he seeks no rash objects. His avowed principles—avowed from early 
life, and steadily maintained amid all changes—are, Household Suffrage, Vote 
by Ballot, and Triennial Parliaments. These are principles of all sincere 
Reformers ; and the country will rally round such a man as we have described, a 
man admitted to be the fittest for the post of Prime Minister, and one whom it 
is well known the Queen would be willing to make such, should the country 
wish it. 

[From the Hull Advertiser.) 

There is also a bright side of the picture—that which is turned towards 
England. It is not probable that Lord Durham will again be caught in the 
toils. Ministers will not find him so ready as heretofore to throw the shield of 
his Liberal reputation before them. Events must have convinced him that he 
was betrayed by those whom he trusted, and misinformed as to the true policy 
of the Liberal party, when he addressed the Reformers in the summer of 1837 
on behalf of the Queen’s Government above and before all things. Lord Dur- 
ham must once more put forward the ‘* Durham policy” of 1834. There are 
multitudes eager to follow his standard. _ He cannot be an insignificant person 
in England. He will not be permitted to shirk the performance of duties 
which his position imposes upon him, even although he should be inclined to 
retire for a while from public life. He never was so prominently before the- 
country ashe must be on his return from Canada. 


Should Lord Durham, manfully and wisely, again proclaim Vote by Ballot, © 


Household Suffrage, and Triennial Parliaments, as his political watchword, we 
can safely promise him a mighty following. Many Reformers have become 
the advocates of impracticable schemes simply because they had no trustworthy 
leader and teacher of sounder doctrines. The natural impulse was to embrace 
‘ extreme opinions,” contrary to those in vogue among their 7“ aes 
and falsely professing friends. When they saw the tendency of Whigs and 
Whig-Radicals to Conservatism, they, in the spirit of contradiction, went 
off in the opposite direction, and set up the banner of Universal Suffrage, 
or exclusively democratic ascendancy. Of these a very large proportion 
may be recalled. And even the more ardent and honest of the Universal Suf- 
frage men will not refuse their aid in obtaining what will be a real and sub- 
stantial “ instalment” (not like Mr. O’Connell’s Tory Tithe Bill) towards the 
whole debt which they demand. The first and most certain effect of Lord 
Durham’s appearance as the Reform leader, would be the separation of a very 
large portion of the numbers which make the Universalist agitation formi- 
dable. The inevitable consequence of such a breaking-up of the extreme Ra- 
dical forces, would be the postponement of Universal Suffrage for an indefinite 
time, and perhaps until it might be granted without causing alarm to the 
middle classes, who are now leagued to resist the non-electors. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LORD DURHAM AND THE MINISTERS. 


Js Lord DurHam justified in resigning? This question is not 
discussed, but decided in the negative, by the Ministerial jour. 
nals, daily and weekly: for they have been at pains to nsinuate, 
what they dare not openly declare, that the Governor-General 
was moved by personal pique, and displayed want of patriotism 
and magnanimity, in throwing up his appointment. He ought, 
in sooth, to have despised the factious attempts of ‘“ Lord 
Brovcuam and the Tories” to annoy him by curtailing his power 
and dignity : he should have kept the even tenor of his way, re- 
gardless of assailants, and confident in the approbation (though 
he lacked the effectual support) of Ministers, and of his Royal 
Mis' ress. 

Fine words, no doubt !—Lord DurxHam would not, merely be- 
cause his pride and personal feelings were wounded, have been 
justified in throwing up the government of Canada before the ful- 
filment of his mission. But he is justified, if he feels, on the one 
hand, his powers inadequate to cope with the exigencies of his 
government in the spirit of a peacemaker and redresser of wrongs, 
and fears, on the other hand, that a crisis of sheer sword-govern- 
ment is approaching, where the benevolent statesman must give 
way to the stern soldier, and deeds will be done not only incon- 
sistent with the habits of his life and the views with which he 
entered upon the great task, but of a kind to render all his future 
efforts as an impartial mediator and reforming lawgiver unavailing 
and hopeless. 

How stand the facts? Nobody disputes that unusual powers 
were needed for the Governor during the suspension of the ordi- 
nary Legislature. In every community occasions for legislation 
arise. But it may be doubted whether Lord Duruam and his 
Council had really any legislative power. Clause 3d of the “ Act 
to make temporary provision for the Government of Lower Ca- 
nada” empowers the Governor and Council “to make such laws 
or ordinances for the peace, welfare, and good government of the 
said province of Lower Canada, as the Legislature of Lower Ca- 
nada as now constituted is empowered to make;” but the proviso 
tacked to the same clause, on Sir W1LL1AM FoLtetr’s motion, says 
it shall not “ be lawful by any such law or ordinance to repeal, 
suspend, or alter any provision of any act of Parliament of Great 
Britain, or of the Parliament of the United Kingdom, or of any 
act of the Legislature of Lower Canada as now constituted, repeal- 
ing or altering any such act of Parliament” This may be called 
a “ nullifying” clause. It reduces the legislative power of the 
Governor and Council to almost nothing. Who would undertake 
the simplest measure of public improvement clogged with the 
condition of not touching any provision of any act of the British 
Parliament? What was Lord DurHam sent to Canada for, if not 
to supersede the House of Assembly and the Legislative Council ? 
But his authority was infinitely less than theirs. The acts of the 
suspended Legislature of Lower Canada might be set aside by 
the English Government, but there was no peremptory prohibi- 
tion of measures unaccordant with English laws. The Canadian 
Legislature was not fettered as Lord DurHam was fettered. Yet, 
with authority less than that given to the smallest local corpora- 
tion in England, he was expected to remodel the internal polity 
of the province, and to effect the most extensive changes and im- 
provements! It is mentioned in the Canada newspapers, that even 
the power to impose a lighting-rate for Montreal is not possessed 
by the Governor and Council: and this seems a true construction, 
for the Act declares that no new “ tax, duty, rate, or impost ” shall 
be made by the Governor and Council, though old ones may be 
continued. 

Now, when Lord DurHam found that a majority in the House 
of Lords were resolved to construe strictly and apply generally the 
restrictive clauses of the Act, especially that which goes by the 
name of “Sir William Follett’s proviso,” the conviction was 
irresistible that his mission was at an end. For instance, he 
hid prepared a measure for improving the system of tenures: but 
what said the proviso?—it forbade him to “ repeal, suspend, or 
a'ter” any existing English law. So there he is stopped in 
his attempt to abolish the feudal tenures, (a barbarous and 
injurious custom of French origin, but almost universally con- 
demned by French natives as well as by English settlers); for the 
system is sanctioned by the Canada Act of the British Parlia- 
ment. He could not bestow the benefits of self-government, com- 
prised in a system of free municipal institutions; for would not 
some new rate or impost be required? Whichever way he turned 
he met with glaring obstacles ; and the concealed rocks on which 
he might be wrecked were innumerable. For who could affirm 
that his most cautious acts would not clash with “any provision 
of any act of the Parliament of Great Britain ?”—yet if they in- 
terfered with any line in any page of the Statutes at Large, they 
were illegal. 

The Canada Coercion Act was passed before Lord Duruam went 
away; and he ought to have been aware of the limitation of his 
powers. But he was deluded by the grandiose terms in which 
the Downing Street intriguers spoke of his Dictatorship: he 
pointed to his commission as his authority, and was flattered into 
the belief that he was really made Dictator of Canada; whereas 
he was actually a smaller potentate, as regards the amount and 
extent of authority, than the Governor of St. Lucia or Swan 
River. He only awoke from his dream of greatness when the 








proceedings of Parliament respecting the Ordinances reached 
him; and then he discovered that his authority was “ inade- 
quate ” for the purposes of his government. Under these cireum- 
stances, and with this conviction, he had no choice but to resign. 

The Morning Chronicle pretends that the assurances of sup- 
port and esteem which the announcement of his resignation im- 
mediately called forth, ought to satisfy Lord DurHam that, his 
authority is not “ weakened.” But even if the testimonials re- 
ferred to were universal,—and the contrary is the fact as regards 
the great bulk of the people to be conciliated and ruled,—could 
they alter an act of Parliament, make that legal which the law 
prohibited, or rescind the Lords’ censure of the Governor's pro- 
ceedings? Unless such were the effect of popular addresses in 
Canada, Lord Durnam'’s authority would be in no way extended, 
or his position at all improved, by the demonstrations, whose real 
value the Chronicle absurdly overrates. 

When Lord Duruam ascertained that the act of last session, as 
interpreted by the hostile majority in the Lords—whose interpreta- 
tion Ministers acquiesced in—was insufficient in its powers, he had 
no alternative but to resign; but the Ministers might have given 
a totally different turn to the whole affair. Their own Law Offi- 
cers declared the Ordinances illegal on account of the banishment 
of Netson and his compatriots to Bermuda; and the Tory 
lawyers, supported by a majority of the Lords, interpreted Sir 
Wicuiam Fottert's proviso so as to reduce Lord DurHam’s 
authority to a shadow. Now what course would Ministers - 
sessed of ordinary talent, or of the spirit of gentlemen, have taken 
in such circumstances ? 

They would have declared themselves responsible to Parlia- 
ment for any stretch of his powers by the Governor-General, 
seeing that his conduct commanded their entire approbation, 
They would have said—* We sent Lord Duruam to Canada for 
purposes which he is ably, and to us satisfactorily, following out. 
He is acting in conformity with the instructions he received from 
us. If blame attaches in any quarter, it is to the Queen’s Minis- 
ters; and we are ready to bear Lord DurHam harmless. But. it 
is plain that the Act which Lord Duruam was induced on our 
assurance to take as his sufficient authority, falls short of the 
emergency of the case. Increased powers are needed. Pray 
grant them. Jf you withhold them, we must resign.” 

To this issue Prrt, Fox, Percevat, CASTLEREAGH, CANNING, 
WELLINGTON, or Grey would have brought the question. But 
Viscount Metsourng and his colleagues joined with their absent 
colleague's “ bitter foes in striking at his head.” They betrayed, 
deserted, insulted him. They saw Lord Duruam bound hand and 
foot; and they assisted in riveting his fetters, instead of restoring 
him to liberty. Who can believe, that if they had taken the 
initiative in the application—with the erect bearing of men of 
straightforward purpose and manly spirit—they would have 
failed in obtaining more extensive powers from Parliament? But 
whether they could, or could not have obtained the requisite 
powers, one thing is clear as daylight—they ought to have tried; 
tried in earnest, not by a sham motion feebly made and readily 
withdrawn ; and in the event of failure, to have gone out of office. 
Then, indeed, there might have been meaning in the imputation 
that “ Lord Broveuam and the Tories” had factiously thwarted 
Lord Durnam. Then the blame of the first blunder only would 
have been chargeable on the Ministers; and the attempt to rectify 
it would have been duly appreciated. 

But their conduct throughout has been consistent in meanness. 
Lord Dur#am had searcely sailed when attacks on his subordi- 
nate appointments commenced; and how did the Ministers defend 
them? That is well known. What ought to have been the reply 
to Lord Wincuitsga, and Lord DurHAm’s other assailants? 
“ My Lords,” a manly Premier would have said, “ the High Com- 
missioner to Canada is responsible for these appointments; it was 
his province to make them; he, in the mean time, is the best 
judge of their fitness; and I shall not presume to interfere éz 
limine with the exercise of his discretion.” But Lord MELBouRNE 
at first pretended ignorance of Lord DurHAwm’s intentions, though 
he was all along cognizant of them; and then joined in the hype- 
critical condemnation. Thus, he encouraged the attack he should 
have indignantly repelled. 

For the premature close, then, of Lord DurHAm'’s mission, these 
Ministers, and they alone, are to blame. When an alteration in a 
Government measure, proposed by an Independent or Opposition 
Member, is adopted by the Government, the amendment 
becomes the Government's, as much as any original clause. 
There is no compulsion in the case. They may take it or 
reject it; and if the altered measure, as a whole, is forced upon 
them by the Parliament, the alternative of resignation is always 
theirs. Rather than accept Sir Witt1amM Fot vett's proviso, or 
Lord BroveHam's Indemnity Bill wnaccompanied with a mea- 
sure to render future Indemnity Bills unnecessary, Lord Meu- 
BOURNE might have resigned: inasmuch as he kept office, and 
adopted the measure of the Opposition, he became not merely 
a consenting party to, but a principal in, the injury inflicted on 
Lord DurHam. Look at the Premier's acts, and then rate af 
their just value the swaggering speeches quoted by the Morning 
Chronicle ; which only prove that Lord MeLsourRNEg was aware 
of the mischief of his own conduct, and the depth of the wrong 
and insult he inflicted on the absent Gover ior of Canada. Lord 
Joun Russgxt also could talk bravely, and make fine protesta- 
tions; but he too is one of the precious “ fiiends” by whom 
Lord Duruam was “ put down” and “ sacrificed.” 
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It has been denied, of course, that the Whig: Ministers acted 
treacherously towards Lord Dunnam. But we refer to their whole 
eourse of proceeding in this affair, for evidence corroborative of the 
strong suspicion, that their willingness to “sacrifice” him was 
second only to the desire of retaining _ and pay. They could 
have protected him, and they would not. They did not even 
make a serious attempt to enlarge his authority, when experience 
was obtained that the powers with which they had sent him to 
Canada were insufficient. They left him to incur the necessity of 
more acts of indemnity, and plunge deeper and deeper, but un- 
eonseiously, into the slough, which they virtually, if not de- 
signedly, had prepared for him. In common life and under ordi- 
nary circumstances, men who act in this way would be stigmatized 
as false betrayers: in the ethics of public life, why should the 
moral standard be lowered to the dimensions of mean ministers 
and small statesmen ? 





"ee" HALF MEASURES AND WHOLE FAILURES. 


We never recur to newspaper disputes without feeling we owe 
some apology tothe reader; for though writers themselves are 
naturally interested in the vindication of their own opinions, and, 
especially, are impatient of misrepresentation, it is to be suspected 
that the public in general goes a very little way with them in its 
sympathies, and is apt to feel itself in some measure defrauded of 
its portion when it sees the columns of a political journal taken up 
with a discussion of individual differences. An exception, how- 
ever, may be made, when that discussion is itself auxiliary to the 
public cause, and involves the very arguments on which the latter 
rests. 

With reference to an extract made from our paper on the 
* Popular Character,” the Globe last week remarked, that it con- 
tained “ one truth, and untruths more than une.” We resumed 
the consideration of the “untruths,” at as much length as the 
oceasion seemed to require, in the last Spectator; but when the 
Globe charges us with a “truth,” we may perhaps be excused 
for feeling more concerned, and for examining with increased 
eircumspection the actual position we have taken up. We were 
left for several cruel days in ignorance what the “ one truth ” was 
which our Whig contemporary had detected in our speculations ; 
but at length he redeemed his pledge to return to the subject, and 
zelieved our anxiety in the following passage. 

«¢ And this brings us back to the one truth which we spoke of the other day, 
is the Whig-abhorring columns of a weekly contemporary ; namely, the want 
of * some correct medium of representation for the character and feelings’ of 
the hand-working classes. That the Radical press does not represent that cha- 
sacter ‘ina state of repose,’ and that neither is it represented as it exists in 
that state by ‘any given concourse of people in Palace Yard or on Kersal 
Bfoor,’ we agreed with ourcontemporary. But as, apparently, he would draw 
the inference (though not avowed) that therefore we must have universal hand- 
working —— for the Members of the House of Commons,—that is to say, 
for the one body which, when backed on any occasion by the pressure from 
without, is, in our present political system, omnipotent,—we dispute the con- 
clusion, although we admitted the premises. For, firstly, it would be paying 
too-dear for what we admit was a benefit, (an organ representing the class in 

estion,) to give to its sole arbitrement the complicated interests of a vast and 
difficult system of empire; and, secondly, even at that price, we believe we 
ghould be as far as ever from getting ‘a correct medium of representation of 
that class in a state of repose.’” 

Whether our perspicuity, or our contemporary’s perspicacity, 
is in fault, we cannot say, but the one truth for which we have 
geeeived credit is, we are sorry to observe, evidently not under- 
stood. To represent the popular character “in a state of re- 
pose,” is, in the first place, not the object sought or desired in the 
Radical or in any other political press, but to represent it in a 
state of movement. This, therefore, was stated with regard to the 
Radical press, as we subsequently remarked, “ not as a fault, but 
as a fact.” But the reason for stating it was a very sufficient one: 
for, whereas the opponents of popular legislation choose to draw 
their character of the People from the spirit of the journals de- 
voted to their cause or from the language of their orators and 
leaders ; and whereas that spirit and that language, thus appealed 
to as the fair expression of the popular character, are necessarily 
ss0t fair, because not whole expressions—because one-sided and oc- 
casional ; therefore we thought it of importance to fix attention 
to the fact, that that popular character which it has mow beccme 
the dutysof our public men to know and consult—that popular 
eharacter to which it is no longer safe or even possible for states- 
men to remain indifferent—which must henceforth be the compass 
for all our storm-weathering pilots—and which is moreover, at 
this very moment, that by which many of the most important 
measures now pending must be guided to an end,—that popu- 
lar character, we say, is not to be collected from any existing 
literary medium, but from personal observation alone ; and then, not 
without the aid of an enlightened, philosophic, benevolent mind. 

If the last twenty years of political agitation had gained no 
other triumph for the cause of social and political improvement, 
this at least they could boast to have accomplished—the entire 
ehange of tone with regard to the People assumed by their supe- 
xiors in station. The old spirit may animate the upper classes 
which animated them at former periods—the old policy be designed, 
even counselled; but the fone is a new tone; it is respectful, 
ecarteous, nay, deferential. ‘‘ This is our answer to the question 
lately put to us,” said the Standard a few weeks since, ‘‘ upon 
what do we rest our hope of a Conservative Administration? We 
yest our hope upon the People—the only power, under Heaven, 
wpon which we have ever rested any hope of ultimate success.” 
The ardour of such a compliment to the People from a high 





Conservative journal, is too gratifying, as well as significant of 
the times, not readily to silence any small doubts which might 
otherwise arise as to the exactness of the thing asserted. 

The same marvellous endearments of the same new friend 
everywhere encounter our delighted eyes and ears,—in columns 
once untainted with plebeian attachments, from mouths once full 
of the froth of loyalty and “ my order,” from tongues once 
“ hung’ to none but “courtly airs,” and from all sorts of 
Sicinius Velutuses, Jate Coriolanuses. The People have, as 
it were, grown up; and those who knocked them about and 
“ fagged” them as long as it was possible to do so, cover them 
now with compliments and attentions—because they suspect it is 
the only safe thing to do. 

All this may be, as yet, little more than mouth-honour; but 
we submit that it is a form of power of extraordinary virtue— 
a species of currency of indefinite exchangeable value ; and that it 
will be the People’s own fault if, in another twenty years, they 
eee not fairly commuted it for its worth in solid political advan- 
ages. 

But that which we desire in the mean time is, that the 

respect shown to the People, and the deference to their wishes 
and judgment, now so commonly and almost ridiculously 
affected, should be made to arise—not from fear, nor from 
any political necessity—but from knowledge, and from the due 
appreciation of the moral claims truly entitling them to that degree 
of consideration. What is now currently professed is based on 
no solid enduring foundation ; it is the mere catchword of a crisis, 
and would soon fall to the echo of an echo, and so subside, if not 
made vital and perpetual by the accession of that new spirit 
which we desiderate in public affairs; the sources of which we 
have already more than once indicated. Those who understand 
any thing of bridge-building will readily apprehend us, when we 
say that we hope to see the wooden ak hold up just so long as 
the stone one is making. 
_ The Globe having first misinterpreted our sentiment concern- 
ing the “ unrepresented ” state of the popular character, proceeds 
to draw inferences from it for us, in a manner still more gratui- 
tous and erroneous, Such is the notion attributed to us, that 
“universal hand-working suffrage” would afford the “ correct 
medium of representation for that class in a state of repose.” 
Our readers will remember that we said nothing of the sort. 
The desirableness of knowing the popular character “in a state 
of repose,” as contradistinguished from its militant and excited 
state, (chiefly imaged in the Radical press,) was the point we 
sought to enforce, without reference to any particular systems of 
representation, in or out of Parliament. The question of uni- 
versal suffrage is one of great importance, but had nothing to do 
with the matter in hand; though we do not deny that it may be 
— introduced as a subsequent question, proceeding from the 
other. 

We look upon universal suffrage as a right withheld—one that 
cannot safely be withheld much longer ; and we consider the ques- 
tion with regard to it to be rapidly narrowing itself to a consider- 
ation of these two points How ? and When ? 

The reasoning of the Globe on this head refutes itself. Like 
all Whigs, the writer sticks at that unhappy point between 
giving and refusing which is equidistant from the merit of either 
and frustratory of the objects of both. He would have a popu- 
lar government—but not a very popular government. He would, 
in his wisdom, give the People such a share of power in the state 
as would, in fact, just enable them to clutch the rest, and then— 
he would stop; he would refuse the rest? Would the people 
stop?—that is the question. Do the half-liberated usually hug 
what remains of their chains? are they found to cherish the last 
links—and with an instrument in hand, too, to strike them off? 
But this is the very essence of Whig policy—to concede too much 
for the purposes of Conservatism, and too little for those of public 
tranquillity; to yield through imbecility, and then withhold 
through fear. The Whigs begin with strengthening the hands 
of their enemies, (the People are their enemies,) and reinforcing 
their ranks; and then, with the same remarkable wisdom, as 
soon as defeat is certain, they hazard a battle. Our contempoe 
rary the Globe, as Coryphaeus of the party, does all that inge- 
nious writing can do to set forth and adorn this peculiar philo- 
sophy ; and he will hardly quarrel with us for pointing to his pro- 
ductions as the crack specimens of the manufacture. 

The writer observes, with truth, that the House of Commons, 
“when backed on any occasion by the pressure from without, is, 
in our present political system, omnipotent.” He argues from 
this the inexpediency of extended suffrage; because, forsooth, if 
the Lower House of Parliament is already so strong, or at least 
is capable of this extraordinary invigoration on needful occasions, 
what prudence in augmenting such a power? The natural an- 
swer would seem to be, that ‘“ omnipotence” is not susceptible of 
any augmentation; that if the power of the Commons is already 
superlative, no new infusion of popular influence could possibly 
increase it; that the country has seen the extreme results of that 
influence, and has no shocks to come other than it has been used 
tosustain. But this is not enough to say. The Globe overlooks 
the fact, that the “ omnipotence” of the lower classes, whenever 
it is manifested, is the gigantic offspring of their calamities, 
and that these are pepetuated by the misgovernment which their 
due representation would forbid. The lower classes would lose 
that turbulent supremacy which the writer dreads under the name 
of “ omnipotence,” in proportion as they gained a station of just 
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influence—of which, until thus duly represented, they cannot con- 
sider themselves possessed. If the object of the Whigs, or of any 
other sect of politicians, be to prevent those classes from exer- 
cising a control over the affairs of government, (a consummation 
*‘ which God forbid,” says the Globe,) it is manifest that that ob- 
ject is unattained under the present system, since the complaint 
is that they do exercise such a control—that they can always exer- 
cise it—that their “ pressure from without” is at all times more 
than a match for the pressure from within. But has the experi- 
ment ever been tried in this country, of a full and fair representa- 
tion in Parliament of the wishes of the People? What has Par- 
liament, as a whole, ever represented, but z/se/f—the interests of 
an order distinct from the People ; i¢self—a body neither chosen 
from nor by the People, and, nine times out of ten, not only 
distinct from, but opposed to, the People? And as for this “ pres- 
sure from without ”"—we admit that it is inconvenient, but what 
then? Why tsit without? If neither the People, nor those 
who represent their interests, are in Parliament, of course they 
* are without;” and the “ pressure,” under these circumstances, 
is natural enough: but, we ask again, why are they without? and, 
if the pressure is inconvenient, as it is certainly both just and 
natural, why not admit them? If you exhaust a receiver by 
expelling its natural occupant, the air, (“‘ the air we breathe,” as 
the Whigs used to be so fond of saying,) you must expect it to 
press pretty strongly “ from without;” but if you are tired of 
that pressure—restore the equilibrium. 

The Globe would be sorry “ to give to its sole arbitrement the 
complicated interests of a vast and difficult (ay, very difficult !) 
system of empire.” So should we. [The writer speaks of the 
“ hand-working class.”] But we are at a loss to perceive how this 
wholesale assignment of the reins of government to the hands of 
that class is involved in the simple process of investing them with 
the franchise. We have already declared our belief, as well as 
shown reason for it, that the strength of the People—in as far as 
it partakes of a destructive character—is greater, and more to be 
feared, “ without” than within. They will always be strong, 
being intelligent ; and a wise policy will provide that this strength 
may be diverted to the objects of their proper industry, and not 
be called forth in hostile shapes to the perpetual confusion of the 
country. 

Our last sentence has a Conservative air. We are glad of it. 
That Radicals are not Destructives, is beginning to be seen; and 
facts will soon attest (if they may not be considered to have done 
so already) what speculation long since foresaw—that the most 
searching reforms have respect to the peace and security of the 
empire, but that half-measures are whole failures, and lead to 
nothing but revolution. 


“DANIELS” ON THE JUDGMENT-SEAT. 


Tue articles in this journal on the Report of the Transportation 
Committee were copied into many newspapers; and from various 
quarters we have heard that the startling facts, elicited by the in- 
quiry, produced a strong impression of the necessity of abolishing 
transportation to the Penal Colonies. While, however, there is 
reason to believe that sound opinions on this most important sub- 
ject are gaining ground among the philanthropic and instructed 
portion of the community throughout the kingdom, here in Lon- 
don—at head-quarters—in our courts of justice—the effort is made 
to perpetuate a system which not only fails as applied to the repres- 
sion of crime in England, but is poisoning society, and rearing 
whole nations of the wickedest criminals the earth ever produced, in 
the otherwise fine colonies selected as their place of punishment. 

Recently, we had occasion to notice an egregious blunder of Mr. 
Law, Recorder of London ; who patronized transportation, because, 

said the judge, “ imprisonment presented no security to the public 
against the commission of crime,"—as if transportation did, or the 
prison system could not be bettered: and this week, we bave the 
Common Sergeant and Sir Peter Laurix preaching the same 
doctrine. In the Central Criminal Court, on Wednesday, a 
woman, who was an old offender, and had been ‘imprisoned at 
least twenty different times,” was convicted of stealing a pocket- 
handkerchief. The Common Sergeant observed—“ Then it is the 
duty of the Court to transport her.” The prisoner, “who had 
betrayed the greatest indifference during the trial”—knowing, of 
course, that the customary punishment of her guilt was not heavy 
—on hearing this observation of the Court, burst into tears, and 
was much agitated.” But the Common Sergeant, after having 
publicly declared that it was his “duty” to transport her, had 
“some conversation” with his brethren on the bench; “and it 
appearing that she had not been convicted on any serious charge, 
the Court ordered her to be imprisoned for six months.” Such is 
the report of the trial in the newspapers. 

The prisoner was removed; and then the Common Sergeant 
thought it his “duty” to “call the attention of the Jury to the 
great terror which prisoners entertained of being transported "— 

“<In fact, it was only the dread of transportation that appeared to make any 
impression; and if that punishment was done away with, “e believed it would 
be impossible to live in this country. He trusted the speculation which had 
been advised, of trying such an experiment, would never be carried into effect. 
If it was, he should tremble for the consequences.” 

The wise Magistrate Sir Perzr Lauris entirely coincided with 
the trembling Sergeant; and was surprised that “ any difference 
of opinion on this subject could exist among the learned gentle- 
men of the bar.” Whereupon, the Common Sergeant announced 
his most righteous determination with respect to the future punish- 

ment of offenders— 





“In future, the Court were determined to act on one uniform principle ; and 
that was, on the first conviction, to give one chance, by oaly sentencing the 
party to be imprisoned for a certain time; but if they were convicted a second 
time, the punishment in every case (no exception would be made) would be 
transportation. He trusted this determination of the Court would become 
publicly known.” 

With the Common Sergeant it is “a word and a blow.” He 
did not wait long for his determination to be “ publicly known.” 
The next prisoner was found guilty of stealing six pocket-handker- 
chiefs; and it was his second conviction— 

The Common Sergeant—‘‘ You have heard the rule [ay, but not before the 
crime was committed] the Court has laid down in the case of a second convic- 
tion, a rule which will not be departed from. Therefore the sentence is, that 
you be transported beyond the seas for seven years.” ‘ 

The prisoner on hearing this sentence burst into tears. 

The Common Sergeant to the Jury—‘* You see, gentlemen, in every case the 
great terror which exists of the punishment of transportation.” 

Now, if Sir Peter Laurig had not flattered the Common Ser« 
geant by his entire agreement with his opinion on transportation, 
or if the poor devil tried last had been lucky enough to be put to 
the bar half an hour before, he would have been sentenced to 
brief imprisonment, instead of transportation for seven years. But 
the Judge was resolved to make good his assertion that there was 
nothing like transportation to terrify a rogue, and that but for 
transportation “ it would be impossible to live in this country.” 

Perhaps the Common Sergeant did not exceed his “duty” in 
this case ; as he manifestly did in the first, when he declared that 
transportation should be the punishment of an offence to which 
six months’ imprisonment only was actually awarded: but it is 
plain, that in the second instance the sentence was unexpectedly 
harsh. Indeed, the Judge thought it necessary to make a sort of 
apology to the second prisoner for the unusual severity of his 
punishment—* You have heard the rule the Court has laid down.” 
But suppose a greater criminal, who knew that transportation 
would be his doom, had been placed in the dock, convicted, and 
sentenced, and had gone through the ceremony with professional 
hardihood, as the chances are a thousand to one that he would, 
might not the Foreman of the Jury have retorted upon the Court— 
“You see, my Lord, in every case the /itile terror which exists of 
the punishment of transportation“? 

It is gratifying to find that there is no sympathy between the 
leaders of the Tory party and the City sages on the efficacy of 
transportation. The Quarterly Review for October, just pub- 
lished, in a valuable article on the state and prospects of New 
South Wales, approves generally of the recommendations of Sir 
Witi1am Mo.eswortn’s Committee. ‘ The transportation 
system,” says the reviewer, “as now executed, while it injures 
the free colonists, and saps the wellbeing and the very life of the 
Black population, is productive, we suspect, of very little reforma- 
tion to the convicts, and of no substantial relief even to the 
Mother Country.” Again-—“ We concur with the Committee in 
their general conclusion, that the time is come when the practice 
of transportation to the Australian colonies can no longer be con- 
tinued on its present scale, or in its present shape, with any 
advantage to those settlements, to the Mother Country, or to the 
persons whom her laws have condemned ; and if, as we are led 
to hope, these colonies may still be made to bear a part in the 
reformation of offenders, it must be in connexion with other and 
more wholesome institutions.” 

The reviewer suggests, that imprisonment in this country, on 
the Philadelphian system, should be substituted for transporta- 
tion; and that reclaimed offenders only should be conveyed to the 
Australian colonies, after the expiration of their sentences ; which 
might in some cases be shortened, as they would have a better 
chance of recovering their position in society there, where the 
prejudice against them would be less, than in England. Against 
penitentiaries abroad the reviewer is decided. Irreclaimable offend- 
ers, he says, might be permanently placed in some “ penal re- 
ceptacle;” and he adds, “ Such penal receptacles may probably be 
fixed, with much less expense and with much better security against 
oppression or neglect, in secluded spots of the British Islands, 
than on the distant soil of an infant colony.” The mistake of the 
Transportation Committee is thus avoided by the reviewer; while 
he concurs in the sound portions of their recommendations, and 
moulds into a practical form the benevolent suggestion of Arch- 
bishop WuarELy, which they had left imperfect. 

As the Common Sergeant and his colleague on the bench spoke 
not from Tory inspiration, perhaps they derived their bright 
ideas on the subject from some worthy citizens, not altogether un- 
interested in the material prosperity of New South Wales, which 
depends so much on a supply of convict labour. 





THE RAILWAY AND THE ROAD: PROTECTION 
TO THE PUBLIC. 


In a few years, railroads will be constructed on all the great 
routes in England, with branches from them stretching into every 
well-peopled district. Everybody is prepared for this alteration in 
the mode of travelling. But the question now occurs, and it 
ought to have been well considered long ago by the Government, 
in what way the public can be secured from the mischiefs of a 
railway monopoly. For many years to come, there will be but 
one railway on each of the great routes. Nobody dreams of run- 
ning another line from London to Birmingham; and already the 
stage-coaches are driven off the road. We are not sure that one 
is now maintained ; some weeks ago there was only one. If we 





may judge from frequent reports in the newspapers, the managers 
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o* the London and Birmingham Railway are already acting to- 
wards the public with the indifference of monopolists. Their 
charges for packages have been raisel, and we hear many com- 
plaints of the surly insolence of the people in their employ. The 
Times proposes to correct the evil, and bring these gentlemen to 
their senses, by abolishing the duties on post-horses and stage- 
coaches. This, as the Courter says, is “a puny remedy.” There 
is an end of “ travelling post” on the great roads. The trifling 
reduction in the charges which the abolition of the duty might 
effect, will not induce the great mass of movers to quit the rapid 
railway carriage for the plodding post-chaise or coach. The holders 
of turnpike securities, to the amount of nine millions sterling, are 
destined to suffer a fearful diminution, if not an entire demolition 
of their property. In many cases the latter; for if the roids are 
kept up, a surplus of receipt over expenses is not to be expected. 
Even before the railways were commenced, as appears by the 
Report of the House of Commons Committee on Turnpike Trusts 
and Tolls, the arrear of interest on the bonds was enormous—in 
1829, 821,5862. “ Pike-keeping ” will no longer afford the gratifi- 
cation which Boz ascribes to it; for the misanthropes of the toll- 
bar will have nobody to tax. The predominant landed interest has 
taken good care of itself in bargaining for Parliamentary support 
of railways; but a large proportion, we su-pect a majority of turn- 
pike bondholders, belong toa class not eager or able to fight their 
battle in a Private Bill Committee. Two years ago, we warned 
them to press for such an arrangement as Mr. Mackinnon’s 
Committee recommended,—namely, to take a sum from Govern- 
ment much below the nominal value of their claims, and give up 
the entire management of the turnpikes to the public officers. At 
that time, the treasury was full, and no immediate prospect of a 
rebellion in Canada; but the favourable opportunity was lazily 
neglected, and will not soon return. Meanwhile, the value of the 
securities has been much reduced. The monopoly of the railway- 
owners has been based on the ruin of the turnpike-bondholders ; 
though the fact is rarely adverted to: and it happens, that the 
interest of the public is adverse to that of this unfortunate class. 
Were it otherwise, their vested interest might be used against 
that of the railway proprietors. It would be folly to tax the rail- 
way in order to maintain the useless turnpike-road; yet it is only 
by making locomotion by steam much dearer than travelling post 
that the latter can be continued. 

We regard, therefore, the suggestion of the Times, to abolish 
the duties on stage-coaches and post-horses, as utterly inadequate 
to the “ grave emergency ” of the case. There can be no competition 
between the railway and the road. Yet the public has a right to 
protection against the high charges and overbearing conduct 
which a monopoly always produces in those who manage and 
profit by it. Parliament, which has put the public at the mercy 
of the railway companies, is bound to defend the people from extor- 
tion and ill-usage. Such defence will not, however, be volunteered. 
No Minister will be ready to offend the powerful interests in- 
volved. The People should bestir themselves, and force attention 
from their Representatives. And the sooner the effort is made, the 
better : next session will see an immense accession of strength to 
the monopolists. 

We are aware of the difficulty of meddling with the profits of a 

private company. It may happen, that with very reasonable 
charges large profits may be made; and the public has no claim 
to ashare of the gain in producing which it incurred neither risk 
ner labour. But the question may be practically dealt with, 
nevertheless, without injustice to any party. For instance, if 
it should appear that a fair profit can be made with moderate 
charges, then the company may be hindered from levying 
exorbitant rates, simply by Government, with the authority of 
Parliament, undertaking another line, the receipts on which would 
protect the public treasury from loss; as the questions of com- 
pensation for land taken would be far more equitably and speedily 
settled than by negotiation between private parties. You must 
have competition, or a limitation of charges and dividends. The 
latter is not easy to effect; for, rather than submit toa reduction 
of profits, the expenditure would be increased in various ways, so 
as always to make it appear that the net receipts did not exceed 
the prescribed limit. Again, if high charges were necessary to 
pay expenses and a reasonable dividend to the proprietors of any 
line, and no new line could be constructed on materially better 
terms, then the old turnpikes might be restored, and thus the 
choice given to travellers to pay or not for the superior expedition 
of the railway, The competition might be fatal to the latter; but 
that would be the not unfair consequence of a bad speculation,— 
bearing in mind that the railway was sanctioned by Act of Parlia- 
ment on the ground of its being advantageous to the public. And 
Parliament having virtually caused the old road to be abandoned, 
would be bound in equity to put the public in as good a position 
as formerly. The profession that the public interests ivere to be 
provided for by applicants for railway bills, must be kept in mind 
when this subject is discussed. 
_ No expedient now available to us may be quite free from ob- 
jections; but the railway gentlemen in England have got the 
start of the Legislature and the public, who must now consider 
what they ean, not what under more favourable circumstances 
they would like todo. In Ireland the case is different: precau- 
tions may be taken there tosecure the public against monopolists ; 
though it is net easy to inscribe upon carte blanche, conditions 
equitable to all parties, 
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MR. FRASER'’S TRAVELS IN PERSIA, 


Tue second volume of Mr. Fraser’s travels, as we intimated last 
week, contains a narrative of the author’s sojourn at the Persian 
court, with sketches of king, ministers, and courtiers; and an 
account of his diplomatic journey to meet the heir apparent, the 
present Shah, who with his minister is deseribed at large. It 
also tells of his adventures in the war-wasted province of Kho- 
rassan, and on the rebellious Toorkoman frontiers; whither he 
travelled in the hope of being able to penetrate the deserts of those 
freebooters. Baftled in this desire by the unsettled state of the 
country, he returned to Tehran; caught a fever; and on his 
recovery journied to Tebrez, along the swampy shores of the 
Caspian Sea; at which city his present narrative closes. 

Each of these different topics forms a picture of Persia. 
In the characters, entertainments, and scandal of the court, 
the reader has presented to him an animated tableau of Oriental 
life, modified, on the one hand, by the polish and amiability 
which makes the Persians very pleasant fellows, and on the 
other, by the coarseness springing from the presence of many 
adventurers, and a general low tone, which have. originated in 
the disordered state of the country. The Prince, who is now the 
Shah, was considered by his countrymen as a respectable fool ; 
and Mr. Frassr dismisses him briefly; but fully describes the 
Kaymookam, his minister and master, whom the Persians admired 
for his ability and hated for his success. Of the condition of the 
country in general, and particularly of Khorassan, sad accounts are 
given. The peasantry and people, ground down by arbitrary ex- 
actions, and subjected at pleasure to military punishment, are 
unable to preserve even a stationary condition. The cities are 
depopulated and falling to ruin; roads, bridges, and public works, 
are rapidly decaying, except, in better neighbourhoods, those em- 
ployed for the purposes of irrigation. The forcible demands of 
Government have everywhere caused the appearance, and in many 
places the reality, of abject poverty; destroying confidence to such 
a degree, that the offer of money will not avail to procure neces- 
sary supplies, punishment alone extracting them when they exist. 
In districts which have been the seat of war—civil war—all these 
evils are aggravated. Without acommissariat ora military chest, 
the troops subsist and pay themselves ; destroying in wantonness 
the grain they cannot consume, pulling down houses to make 
fires of the timber, and murdering or selling for slaves the 
peasantry who attempt to defend their property or to punish the 
plunderers. In the wake of war come famine and disease; and 
the miserable survivors of these afflictions drag out life in a state 
of misery that curdles the blood. The inhabitants of provinces 
adjoining the Toorkoman district, if less reduced, live in a state of 
wretched uncertainty, from the constant incursions of the robber 
tribes, who carry off every thing of value, alive or dead; so that the 
villagers go out in armed bodies to their rural occupations, one 
of the party holding the horses and keeping watch whilst the 
others work. On an alarm, they calculate numbers, and resist, or 
flee—to their village if possible, if not to the towers with which 
the plain is studded; whilst their corn and cattle are harried 
before their eyes, and perbaps their friends or families carried into 
captivity. Every thing, in short—the number aud factions of the 
princes, the discontent of the nobles, the rebellion of tributaries, 
the unrepressed insults and ineursions of barbarians, and the 
general poverty and ill-will of the people—all predict a dissolution 
of the empire. Considering the favourable feeling expressed 
towards England, and the hatred entertained against Russia, this 
latter power will not alone be aggrandized on the dismember- 
ment of Persia, if common diplomatic skill be employed. 

One striking point in the Persian character is their love of 
gaudy show, combined with remarkable simplicity of manners. 
Their houses are furnished with decorations and moveables, which, 
if not of a value proportioned to their appearance, have much of 
splendid seeming ; and their persons are adorned with jewels and 
other things of great price. But their rooms are small and plain, 
often ruinous; and men of the highest rank are totally without 
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parade or reserve ; the despot who commands a victim's head*to be 
struck off, or his eves to be put out, giving his orders without as- 
sumption of personal offence. Here is a picture of the heir appa- 
rent’s prime minister. 

“The lodging of the Minister was in a small oblong tent, which in Bengal 
they call a routee; his large tent having been struck to be sent on in advance. 
When I was announced, he came to the door without ceremony, and pulled me 
in by the hand. There was none there but a secretary or two, and two or three 
persons like gholaums, who seemed to be waiting for orders. Nothing can be 
more striking to those who have been accustomed to the imposing details of 
office in England or ia India, particularly in the latter, than to witness the 
simplicity with which business is despatched in the office or the tent of a Per- 
sian minister. In India, a number of large-sized rooms are seen opening into 
each other, all filled with natives or Europeans, with their noses at their desks, 
writing away, as if for dear life, among a most imposing mass of buoks, and 
papers, and official forms. Here, youenter a court, at the further end of which 
are several rooms, the large windows of which open on the area. Before one 
of these, the least in all probability, you may see some ten or twel ve servants 
in attendance, with a number of people who have come upon business. At the 
window above sits an old man wrapped up in a shawl cloak, and his head 
covered with a black lamb-skin cap; before him, seated on their heels, may be 
two, or perhaps three secretaries, either writing, to the minister’s dictation, on 
bits of paper held in one hand and supported on one knee, or holding in their 
hands bundles of papers neatly done up, which await his hearing and approval. 
Around the room, with their backs to the wall, and upon the numuds or felt 
carpets which border it, are seated more or fewer persons, arrived on visits of 
ceremony or business, each placed according to his rank. The minister ad- 
dresses these occasionally, and at other times listens to his secretaries, who read 
letters that have arrived, replies to which he dictates, or those replies which 
have been written in compliance with his orders. These, when approved, are 
confirmed by receiving his seal, which he takes from a little bag, generally kept 
in a side-pocket under the arm, and tosses to the writer, who performs the ope- 
ration at once in his presence; a far simpler business thau the confirmation of 
an oficial document at home.” = is - 

‘“« The simplicity and absence of show or form in these matters among the 
Persians, is the more singular, as it seems altogether opposed to their really un- 
candid and artificial character—perhaps it is not unworthy of imitation. But 
to return to the Kaymookam. I was surprised to hear the variety of petty de- 
tails with which he suffered himself to be pestered. He had given out the 
order of the morning’s march for the army, which, independent of the Prince’s 
attendants and his own, consisted of a regiment of the Russian guards and six 
guns, together with a detachment of horse,—and his commands were as clear 
as if he had been Adjutant-General all his life,—when in came a host of fel- 
lows, one telling him that his yaboo was lame, and that he could get no other; 
a second, wanting to know where he was to get money for corn and straw; a 
third, wanting camels to carry a tent; a fourth, a saddle, &c. &e., to all of 
whom some reply was given after due consideration of the case; and then in 
came his meerachor, or chief of the stable, to give an account of his Excel- 
Jency’s horses—which was lame, which was galled; which was in training, 
whieh was not; which were fit for use, which would be so by and by, and there 
they went over the whole of his Excellency’s stud. Next, came a whole host 
of complainants,—one had had his little crop cut for horse-meat by the Prince’s 
gholaums; another his horse carried off and himself well beaten by some 
sowdrs ; a third had his wife and family insulted, and his own ears threatened. 
I was astonished to observe the imperturbable attention, if not good humour, 
with which this. beset minister listened to all these interminable details, and 
could not help expressing my surprise, that he, who had the business of the 
state upon his shoulders, should permit himself to be a by the trifling 
and teazing annoyances of others, and the petty affairsof the camp. ‘ Ay, ay,’ 
was his only reply, with a rueful shake of the head, ‘these little things are 
far more bitter than the big ones.’ ” * ™ % 

‘ All this sort of work consumed a vast quantity of time; and there was, 
besides, a world of letters to write, and read, and despatch. It was curious to 
see him at the latter work ; for although from his shortsightedness he was forced 
to hold the paper close to his nose, he moved it across the line of vision, gather- 
ing its contents as it went, with a rapidity quite astonishing ; just as a clever 
da'ry-maid would skim a dish of cream. At length, however, all was over, or 
he thought fit to terminate the scene, for he sent one person one way, and an- 
other another, till we two alone remained in the tent; when, rapidly turning to 
me, he said, § And now, Fraser Saheb, I have made a khelwut * for you: what 
have you got tosay? I know you have a great deal to tell me; tell it at once.’ 
This was to the purpose, at least ; and so, without any further ceremony, I 
complied; and we conversed for a long time. 

“© When we had concluded, he ordered dinner, which, however, did not come 
for a good while; and in the mean time we bad a repetition of the same work 
as before. As for the minister, he excused himself from eating, saying he was 
much out of sorts, and had a great deal todo. So, during the time we were 
satisfying our appetites—and mine was pretty sharp—his Excellency employed 
himself in writing, stretched out at his ae 4 upon the carpet, with his breast 
upon a pillow, and his eyes close to the paper and to the candle. At length he 
rose, evidently much exhausted; and I also got up to retire, observing that I 
had trespassed too long on his time, and that he should go at once to sleep, see- 
ing that he had a fatiguing march for the morrow. ‘ Sleep!’ said he, with a 
languid smile; ‘how am I to sleep? No, no; there is no rest me for this 
night.’ It was twelve at night when I left him, they were to march at four in 
the morning, and I had to write to Tehran by a courier, who was to be de- 
spatched in advance; so I took my leave at once, and quitted the Kaymookam, 
satisfied that he was a man of no mean abilities, but with a suspicion that he 
lacks that most important talent which methodizes business, separating generals 
from details; that grasp of mind which embraces the whole scope of a subject 
without embarrassing itself with particulars, and occupies itself with great re- 
sults, leaving minutiz to clerks and officials. And yet he seems to be the man, 
as I myself had proof, to cut short both ceremony and circumlocution when 
— presses, and come as directly to the point as any man of business I ever 

new. 

With this simplicity of manners exists great freedom of dis- 
course, and, considering the despotic nature of the government, an 
extraordinary boldness in expressing opinion. This is a conver- 
sation of courtiers— 

“ The narrative of these exploits naturally brought on a conversation on such 
matters, and I was led to remark how disappointed I had been at seeing so little 
of horsemanship and feats of arms practised in the country now, so different 
from heretofore—no jereed-buzee or neiza-buzee (jeered or spear exercise) to be 
seen, nor any display of troops or horsemen. On this, old Nuzzur Allee Khan 
and Isfundiar Khan broke out, ‘ No! to be sure you do not; who is there 
now to think of such matters; who is there that has dil-o-dimagh, heart or 
spirits for such things?’ ‘ Here am I,’ said Isfundiar Khan, ‘I used to 
keep a good horse, and could ride it too; but it is twelve or thirteen years since 
I have gone outside the city walls; what is there to tempt me out? how am I 
likely to ride now? and such is the case with all of us; all the good nowkers 


* That is, made the room private, 





(servants, military in particular,) have grown old and useless.’ * But how is 
that?’ said I; ‘this is the same Iran; these are men of the same stock that, 
in the time of Nader, conquered half of Asia.’ ‘ Ay,’ replied the Khan, 
shaking his head in the peculiar Persian manner, ‘ you. see what Ir, 

do; you see where Nader got to: twelve years did he enjoy the throne, and in 
these he went to India and took Shahjebanabad; to Khivah, to Bockhara, to. 
Goorjistan.’ ‘ Ay,’ returned I, ‘the Toorkomans did not dare to make 
their chappows then; there were no alamdns in those days.’ * The Toorko- 
mans! tuh-beiresh-ish/ I spit on their beards: what were they? Ayotee mee 
heerdund, they were obedient vassals then. Yes,’ continued he, after a pause, 
‘it is the same people; we are the same men now as then; but do you know 
what it is we want? it is leaders—officers.” ‘ What!’ said I, laughing, ‘how 
can you say that there is a want of officers, when you have the Khan there be- 
side you ?’ pointing to Nuzzur Allee Khan, who was writing some notes upon his 
knee. This opened the Khan’s mouth, with a long flourish about good services 
ill-rewarded; and made the conversation, which had hitherto been confined to 
ourselves, general ; for Nuzzur Allee’s voice was none of the gentlest or lowest, 
especially when excited; and he repeated what had been said to the company 
at large, especially my observation, that there were now no good nowkers in 

ersia. 

“ This set the Aga and Mahomed Hoossein Khan agoing ; and the latter 
poured out a volley of words as rapid and uomanageable as the fire of his own 
dusteh, the purport of which was to point out the impossibility of making 
men good servants, or disposing them to the performance of great exploits, 
when their hearts are broken by disappointment and neglect, and their bodies 
are wasted by hunger and want. ‘ Here am I for one,’ said he; ‘I have a 
thousand men: who ever thinks of furnishing them with arms or clothes? 
Not one of them has bread, far less powder or ball; and as to wages, they have 
forgot what they are; and yet they are expected to do service—to be good 
nowkers. Walla! I have been feeding and clothing them at my own expense 
till I can do so no longer. Allah-il-ullah! there are plenty of good soldiers to 
be had in Ivan, if you will but pay them; but without pay or arms what can 
men do?’ * Ay,’ said another, ‘ there are plenty—a hundred—yes, three hune 
dred good nowkers, if you want them.’ ‘ Three hundred!’ repeated the Aga 
contemptuously ; ‘ say two crores, if you need them.’ ‘ Ay,’ replied another, 
* and yet they let the Russians eat up our money, and take our land from us: 
there are seven crores taken from the King’s treasury, all to be devoured by 
these Russians and Abbas Meerza.’ 

*¢ Thus did the galled place show itself, and the general detestation of the 
Russians and dislike of Abbas Meerza, whom the court of Tehran accuse (very 
unjustly) of having been friendly to the Russians, break out, as all strong feel- 
ings do in Persia, into open and undisguised expression. It was obvious, too,~ 
that the new regulations emanating from the Azerbijan government, and parti- 
cularly the institution of a regular army, were not at all to their taste; but if 
they disliked the nizam, or regular troops, their disgust at the innumerable 
host of royal descendants, who devour the produce of the country, was still 
more inveterate, and was expressed with at least equal strength and openness. 
‘ How well we are off for kings in Iran,’ observed one: ‘ we have enough of 
them at any rate.’ ‘ Yes, a hundred thousand of them to spare,’ replied an~ 
other. § Bartk-illah,’ exclaimed a third; ‘ and well they govern it; great 
help at need are they! Dust on their heads!’ ‘ Do you know what Yermolofft 
said about them?’ said Nuzzur Allee Khan; and then he told a long story, 
the amount of which was, that General Yermoloff one day, in the presence of 
Abbas Meerza, having inquired what number of sons the king had, a person 
who stood by, intending to astonish the General by exaggeration, saghaaie 
cumstance which was calculated to convey an idea that the multitude of them 
was immense. ‘ Are there so many?’ replied Yermoloff, with an expression of 
great disgust; ‘then, my shame be upon them all! Of what use are they, when 
they eat up all the country, yet cannot lend it any aid in the day of need.’” 

Of Persian agriculture, Mr. Fraser's mode of travelling was 
well calculated to enable him to form an opinion: and, except in 
the more Northern provinces, where the soil is so fertile that 
scratching the ground and throwing in the seed will produce a 
fiftyfold return, the arid nature of the country compels attention 
and care, especially in irrigation. Their system, however, at best 
is very wasteful of the powers of the soil ; as may be gathered from 
a few extracts. 

‘* From hence we rode on pretty rapidly through a sheet of cultivation» 
which extends, as I was informed, for twelve fursungs on each side of the city 5 
and certainly, in the direction we went, villages are very frequent; scarcely in 
apy part were we a mile distant from some one er other. te is a fertile and 
populous district; but when the whole is said to be cultivated, it by no means 
1s to be understood that all is under crop at one time. The custom here is to 
divide the arable lands of a village into three parts, only one of which is 
ploughed down and sown each year. The other two lie fallow, and follow in 
rotation. The use of lime is unknown in these parts, nor is manure made use 
of, except close to the cities, where the sweepings of stables, ashes, the dung of 
sheep and other animals, all mingled together, is used for melon and cucumber 
beds, and for the egg-plant, of which great quantities are used in Persia; but 
they seem to know little of the mode of composting manure. In the country, 
the only approach I have seen towards increasing the fertility of land by manure, 
is in the breaking down and spreading the earth of old walls, which, by having 
been long inhabited, appear to acquire some stimulating quality ; perhaps it is 
only the stimuius of a little new soil to that which is exhausted. Thus, al- 
though the ground may be rich and the soil deep, they cannot afford to take 
from it more than one crop running, under such management.” 

The political economist will see that the Metayer system is in 
fall vogue in the better parts of Persia, though the returns are 


scanty. 

“‘ This morning, after taking a dish ef excellent tea—a custom which I ree. 
commend very earnestly to all travellers who do not prefer coffee—we mounted 
and followed the Khan over his estate, which extends full one fursuk and a half, 
or about six miles from the village, till met in fact by the lands of other vil- 
lages; for in these rich districts near the capital, such as Tehran, Khaur, 
Vuromeen, &c. there is not, as in most other places, a large proportion of 
sahrah or desert; but every village has its own land as — meted out 
and as jealously preserved as those of any farm or estate in England. It was 
comfortable to see the whole of this land occupied and made use of, in a manner 
that marked the prosperity of the possessors. There is attached to this village 
of the Khan’sa cannaut, larger than the one I noticed near Tehran, said, were 
it let, to be worth twelve to fifteen hundred tomauns a year ; but the water is 
entirely employed in the cultivation of the village, and all that is in the Khan’s 
bands. He told us that he had sowed seven hundred tomauns’ worth of seed 
this year. The returns should be ten for one; and of this he gives the ryots 
one-fourth for cultivating it, he paying all expenses of seed, tools, land, and 
water ; so that the ryots are just his hired servants, receiving as wages a clear 
fourth of all produce. In some cases, one-third is given to them ; in others, 
the proprietor finds land and water only, and the ryots find seed, tools, and 
labour, for which they receive one-half the produce. For this village the Khan 
paid five thousand tomauns, and it may produce him about one thousand a 
year.” 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





The cannaut mentioned in the preceding extract is a subterra- 


neous canal for irrigation. 

*¢ On our way, as we rode along, my attention was attracted by a stream 
which irrigates a large quantity of land, great part of which was now green 
with young corn. This stream is the produce of a cannaut, or artificial sub- 
terraneous canal, of great antiquity. It discharges a volume of water which, 
as it rolled over a brick sluice, we could see to be about three feet broad by five 
‘to six inches deep; and, to give you an idea of the value of water in these 
parts, it lets, for irrigation, at a rate which amounts to about one thousand 
tomauns a year, and is valued as saleable property at ten thousand tomauns—that 
‘is, ten yeurs’ purchase; as much, I should conjecture, as any property can well 
be worth in a country where law and government are so unsettled, and security 
consequently so imperfect.” 

MODE OF MEASURING WATER. 

*¢T was amused to-day with seeing the way they have of measuring out 
*the water of the little stream to its different owners. It is divided into wuzuns, 
-or measures, which are the property of individuals, and as such may be bought 
and sold. These are meted out by time; but having no clocks or watches, they 
vuse a brass vessel with a hole in the bottom, which, being placed floating on a 
‘pool in the stream, fills gradually in a certain time, and then sinks. The water 
‘18 permitted to run to each man’s field during the filling of this basin for a cer- 
‘tain number of times, corresponding with his property in it; and this measures 
the extent of his cultivation.” 

All this applies to the more settled districts, where only the 
oppression of the Government goes on. See the state of things in 
the capital of Khorassan. Mr. Fraser has gone out to revisit the 
scene of his earlier travels years ago, and finds the city crumbling 
into ruins— 

“ To witness all this, as I did, in the compass of a morning’s walk, was 
Jamentable enough ; but it was nothing to the heartrending scene which a simi- 
lar stroll in the evening presented. On first entering the city, I had remarked, 
both in the avenues leading to the gates for the length of a fursuck outside, and 
in the streets and lanes through which I passed, a prodigious number of beg- 
gare; but I had no conception of the swarms that really existed here. Hun- 

reds and thousands of the most miserably squalid objects beset every approach 
to the shrine, waylaying the pilgrims who flock to worship, principally in the 
evening. Old men and women in the most abject states of want, and wretched- 
ness, and sickness, pressed upon us at every step, beseeching for relief in the 
name of all the Imauns; but what was that—what was all the misery of 
manhood, or even of age, to the sufferings of withering childhood and helpless 
infancy! The way was actually strewed with creatures that could not, many 
of them, be more than from three to four years old; not standing or sitting by 
the wayside, but grovelling in the dust and dirt, naked, like the vermin we 
Were treading under foot. Living skeletonsthey were; more like the starved 
young of animals than human creatures; there they lay, strewed in the very 
paths, so that you could scarcely help trampling on them; some crying and 
sending forth piteous petitions, with their little half-quenched voices, for help— 
for bread! others silent, lying like dead things, or only giving symptoms of 
life by the sobs that would now and then issue from their little breasts, or the 
shudders of pain that shook their wasted frames. Some sat listless and mution- 
Jess, with half-closed eyes, and countenances on which death seemed already to 
have put his seal ; while the wolf-like glare from the sunken eyes of others, 
gave terrible evidence of the pangs of hunger which gnawed them. Many of 
these wretched little creatures could not, as I have said, be more than from 
three to four years old; yet, though hardly able to speak, and left at that in- 
fantine age, alone in the world, to live or to die—deprived, by accident or 
famine, of all relatives, misery and want seemed to have sharpened their 
faculties to an astonishing degree of precocity, for you heard them squeaking 
out sounds which conveyed a petition for food. ‘Has this miserable little 
creature no one to look after it?’ asked I of some bystanders in one of these 
pathways, and pointing to a thing which lay, utterly naked, in the dust, more 
like a large frog, or a starved puppy, than one of the children of men. * Who 
should it have but God?’ was the reply. ‘Good Heavens!’ said I, ‘it is 
lying here to die then? ’—‘ Oh no, they don’t die.’ ‘How? what does it do? 
how does it live, then?’ said I. ‘The passers-by give it a piece of copper 
money, or a bit of bread,’ said one of the men, ‘and at night it creeps into a 
hole ; there are hundreds, ay, thousands, that do the same: see what a number 
of them are about us now.’ ‘ But how can that infant know the use of money ?’ 
said I. ‘Oh! well enough,’ replied he; ‘ give it a copper coin, and it will go 
and get bread.’ I gave the creature a little piece of silver, and it clutched it 
with a grasp that sufficiently proved it to be accustomed to the use of money, 
and uttered some sound which it had probably been taught, as indicative of 
thanks; but it remained still lying where it was, I know not whether from 
weakness or waiting for similar donations from others; for by this time a 
perfect multitude of the most miserable and disgusting objects that imagination 
‘can conceive, had gathered round me,—tottering old women, whose rags scarce 
covered a fifth part of their frames ; men, both old and young, perfect walking 
skeletons ; blear-eyed boys and girls carrying things like starved cats in their 
arms, all squalling out for bread or money. hat I had, 1 gave, and then made 
away with all speed from the sight of wretchedness which I had no power to 
relieve or even to alleviate ; for the numbers rendered all present aid unavailing, 
and the Orientals, though generally charitable, have no sort of system in their 
mode of bestowing alms. For half a mile was I pursued by this crowd of 
spectres, but though at last I made my escape from their sight, it was far less 
easy to escape from the sickness of heart which so extraordinary an exhibition 
of human misery had created. To witness the sufferings of men and women, 
is bad enough; but that of childhood, of helpless infancy, particularly when to 
relieve it is beyond one’s power, is what I cannot endure. Never shall I forget 
this‘day in Mushed.” 


Some of these were Toorkoman prisoners, or the children of 
prisoners carried off in war, and left, after massacre was satiated, 
to do as they might. But the natives were little better off. Here 
is a touching instance of resignation— 

‘ In one part of the garden I saw a man employed with an iron hook, in the 
almost hopeless task of clearing a little spot of earth from the gigantic weeds 
that grew there. He told me he was the gardener ; that he was trying to make 
a clean spot for some vegetables, in order togive food to his family, for he could 
gc nothing else to give them. He had been seven years in that garden, he said, 

ut for the last four he had received no wages, and had no means of getting 
bread. The fruit had failed, and had there been any crop, there was no one to 
buy it: the scarcity had deprived men of the means to procure even the neces- 
saries of life. ‘Why,’ said I, ‘do you go on working without wages? why not 
remove to some better place?’ ‘ Where it it?’ was the reply; ‘all places are 
alike, or worse, to me; and many of us rather stay here and die, than make an 
attempt to leave their old homes: we have neither the heart nor the strength 
to move.” While we were speaking, a pretty little girl, of about seven, came 
up crying; and taking hold of her father’s knees, said something to him which 
I did not understand. ‘There,’ said he, ‘she is one of six; she is asking for 
bread, and I have none to give her; she is hungry, poor thing; so are they all: 
they have had nothing to-day, and I have nothing for them; every thing 1 had 


I have sold, to buy food. I had carpets and numuds and clothes, but piece by 
piece all went; then I sold our mattresses, and next the coverlids; we have 
nothing to cover us now; see, I have no shoes--nothing on my feet ; and look 
at her!’ In truth, the poor little thing was almost naked. ‘ At last,’ continued 
he, ‘I was forced to sell even the lock that was on my door, and then the door 
itself. I have nothing left now. God is great!’ 

“* Now this man was no beggar; he never asked for money, never hinted at 
his poverty, till I entered into the story of his occupations, and drew him out. 
It was a place were no strangers were likely to come ; he could have etpected 
no one; therefore, it was no scene got up forshow. When I gave the little 
girl some money, the man looked surprised, and bade ber kiss my hand. There 
are hundreds, if not thousands, of persons in a similar condition—enough and 
to spare of such distress in Mushed. I have seen a good deal of Persia, but I 
never witnessed any thing like it before there or elsewhere.” 

The war that caused these miseries arose from the independent 
or rebellious spirit of the native Khans; some of whom appear to 
have been detestable persons. This is the account of one of them, 
whose fate had made him a state prisoner— 

‘¢ Of Mahomed Khan Karawee I have been assured, on the best authority, 
that he is one of the most polite and best-bred gentlemen possible, gifted with 
the highest and most varied powers of conversation, particularly well versed in 
Persian literature, as well as in the Korin,—a knowledge which he fails not to 
turn to account on all available occasions, So persuasive and insinuating is he 
said to be in his address, that he rarely fails of attaining his ends by dint of 
eloquence and impressive appeals; yet this peculiar mildness and fascination 
softness of manner serves but as a veil to the most unprincipled perfidy an 
treachery. He is said to be the most wantonly cruel and or villain 
alive. There is not the smallest dependence to be placed on his word; and 
it was his well-known constant practice to invite guests, receive them with hos- 
pitality and kindness, dismiss them with favour, and yet to send forth a party 
to waylay and plunder them. Of this there are many instances, but I heard 
none particularly worth relating. Of his fiendish and wanton cruelty, the 
following two traits may suffice. There is a particular mode of hunting prac 
tised in Persia, in which antelopes, or stags, being found, are driven towards 
a person who lies concealed, and who thus has an opportunity of getting a shot 
at them. Mahomed Khan one day had gone forth to hunt in this manner, and 
b had concealed himself behind a rock, towards which his horsemen were driving 
the deer, when a poor villager, who had gone out to the Sabra to gather fuel, 
and who had fallen asleep beside his load, aroused by the noise and outcry of 
the hunters, started up in amazement and frightened away the game. Up 
sprang the Khan in a passion, and without more ado ordered the man to be 
bound on his load, and the load to be set on fire, and there they held him till he 
was burned to death. 

** On another occasion, when in the bath, his bathing attendant, or barber, 
took the opportunity to dilate to the Khan upon the straitened state of his cir- 
cumstances, and to complain sadly of his large family, for whom he was at the 
greatest loss to provide. ‘How many have you?’ inquired the Khan. ‘ Nine 
or ten,’ whined the barber. ‘ Well, bring them to me when I leave the bath ; 
and I will see whether I cannot provide for some of them,’ said the Khan. 
Away went the barber, overjoyed at what he doubted not was a grand stroke of 
good fortune; but it so happened that, with the view of exaggerating his dis- 
tress, and further moving the Khan’s compassion, he had overstated the number 
of his progeny; so, to make up the tale, he borrowed from his relatives a suffi- 
cient number, and carried them, as well as his own, to wait upon the Khan. 
‘ Barikillah !’ said the Khan, casting his eye upon the children, ‘ you have 
done well. Are these all ??—* All, protector of the poor,’ responded the shaver. 
‘ Very well,’ said the Khan, and beckoning to an agent of the Toorkomans, who 
was by, coolly sold the whole lot to him before the poor man’s eyes. The real 
parents, as well as the barber himself, were too much thunderstruck at first to 
speak or move; but when the Toorkoman merchant began to lead their little 
ones away, they awoke from their trance, and the truth came out. ‘ These are 
our children !’ cried they: ‘dust on our heads! they are ours; give us them 
back!’ ‘No, no!’ said the Khan, ‘that’s nonsense; they are the barber’s, 
they are all the barber’s—he is happy, no doubt, poor man, to be so well rid of 
them.’ ” 

Besides the appearance of art, which we spoke of last week, we 
may add, that the second volume is often extended and flattened 
by twaddling reflections, by over-detailed descriptions, or by the 
introduction of personal thoughts and feelings, which have little 
interest for the reader. Still, with all these drawbacks, Mr. 
Fraser’s Winter's Journey forms one of the best and most cha- 
racteristic books of travels that have lately appeared. 


(A ah ene oe 
RAMSAYS POLITICAL DISCOURSES. 


Mr. Ramsay is a person of some ability, much reading, and the 
knowledge derived from travel and society ; but he appears defi- 
cient in the experience gained by actual affairs, and has none of 
that mental power—call it genius, acumen, or what you will—which 
leads its owner almost intuitively to sound conclusions. Hence, 
his book is rather distinguished for the forms of reasoning than 
the substance of truth: good thoughts and useful hints may be 
found sprinkled over its pages, but the author has not succeeded 
in throwing any ew light upon the nature of government, still 
less in producing a text-book or canon of* politics 

The Discourses in the volume are five in number. In the first— 
“On what is Government founded ?”—Mr. Ramsay controverts 
the doctrine of Hus, that all governments ultimately rest on 
opinion: but, after endeavouring, without success if his argu- 
ments be thoroughly examined, to show that force is the principal 
element, he goes on to say that no tyrant dares venture an 
attack upon religion,—as if this were not giving up the point, for 
upon what but opinion can religion rest? In his essay on the 
Ballot, the author exhibits so much practical ignorance of the 
subject, as to deem a written list of the candidates, and the 
signature of the voter, essential to its working; and he rings the 
changes on the often-refuted arguments of the hypocrisy it would 
introduce and the secrecy it would not establish,—varying his dis- 
course with such reasoning as this, which follows a remark that 
in voting against a political candidate no “ insult” is given. 

‘Tn a private club, on the other hand, it is the qualities of the man, particu- 
larly his moral qualities and manners, not the opinions of the politician, that 
are alone or chiefly looked to. Therefore, in this case, repulse is an insult. It 
is equivalent to a declaration that, for some reason or other, the candidate is 
not good company. Where the number of members is not limited, the slight 
is still greater ; for then the exclusion is absolute, not relative. In such ine 
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stances, were voting to be open, the consequence would inevitably be heart- 
burnings, bickerings, and desperate quarrels, often ending fatally. For, accord- 
ing to the modern code of honour, an affront can be washed away only by the 
blood of the offender. To prevent such serious evils, ballot bas very properly 
been introduced in those cases where the susceptibility of man would find an 
enemy in every opponent.” 

Put into English, the meaning of this is, that gentlemen are 
to be saved from the chance of a quarrel, when the only end in 
view is to prevent some person they dislike frequenting rooms 
where they are; but other people are to brave ruin in the exer- 
cise of a trust, the misuse of which will be a breach of duty, 
and in their opinion a public injury. When a tradesman or 
a tenant votes against the candidate of his customer or landlord, 
no insult is given, because, by the code of honour, none can be 
given; but offence is given, which is only expiated by all the 
injury the offended person can inflict, though it extended even to 
the voter's ruin. 

The essay “On the Central and Local Systems” is a solemn 
piece of scholastic phrasemongery, in which the advantages and 
disadvantages of each system are balanced, or made to see-saw one 
against the other; and the author concludes with as “near as he 
can guess he cannot tell.” “On Equality and Inequality ” has 
some of this defect; but, as the case against an impossibility like 
perfect equality was clear, so the judgment is sounder. 

The discourse on Civil Liberty is divided into four chapters,— 
discussing, what is Liberty? how it is maintained within; how 
it is defended from without ; and what are its advantages. It is 
in fact a treatise on the respective advantages and disadvantages 
of Monarchy, Aristocracy, and Democracy ; and, like all the trea- 
tises on government we ever saw, has the defect of dealing with 
abstractions instead of realities. In the physical sciences, as long 
as men speculated in lieu of observing,—putting forward, as theo- 
ries, their own vain imaginations, instead of inferences drawn 
from the actions of nature,—so long the grossest absurdities were 
broached as systems of philosophy. It is the same in the less 
exact sciences. The political economist who invents an hypo- 
thesis of his own imagination, instead of deducing principles 
from facts, will at every turn be contradicted by practice ; and in 
the still more difficult matter of politics, history is the only sure 
guide,—not using the forms of history, like our author, to turn 
periods, or to furnish illustrations, and misapplications of its facts 
to a different state of things; but to get at its very heart or 
essence, so as to compare governments with the social state in 
which they flourished, and see how they gradually altered with 
the alterations in society. Were this done, we should perhaps 
find that governments obey a species of necessity—that such as 
the people deserve and are fit for, they get. We should certainly 
be spared the twaddling applications of the facts of ancient times 
to circumstances now existing; for the prevalence of slavery, the 
scanty number of free citizens, the absence of representation— 
the slowness and difficulty of locomotion for all but the rich, the 
consequent diificulty of interchange of opinion either to excite or 
to check conduct, and the different international situation of the 
ancient world—all forbid direct deductions from the past to the 
present. And the man who would attempt to limit the forms of 
the future by the forms of the past, would deal about as wisely as 
one of our ancestors who should have fixed the velocity of tra- 
velling in all time, by his experience of roads and coaches a 
hundred years ago. 

One main argument of Mr. Ramsay’s is touching universal 
suffrage ; in which he puts forward the usual and worn-out talk 
with much fluency,—exalting, against facts, the character of the 
rustic population above that of cities; telling of the rashness of 
the urban mob, their liability to be misled by demagogues, the 
fickleness of their determination, and their incapacity to decide 
wisely or to judge of wise men. This is the sort of eloquent 
nonsense he broaches about the alleged incapacity of the people 
to judge of the character of their “ betters.” 

* In judging of the moral character of public men, the people are nearly as 
open to deception as in estimating the utility of measures. How difficult it 
often is even for the most experienced to say what are the motives of indivi- 
duals; where opinions are adopted from conviction, where from interest. What 
more easy for able men than to assume and inflame the passion of the day; and 
who shall say ambition was the prompter ? What more arduous than to resist 
the popular torrent; and who can affirm that patriotism instigated? Is flat- 
tery or truth most likely to be heard, or are princes alone accessible to the 
former ? 

“There is, in truth, an especial reason why the people, properly so called, 
should be incapable of forming any accurate judgment as to the characters of 
public men; namely, that the motives by which they are frequently actuated 
are almost incomprehensible to the many. In order to form an estimate of 
others, we must as it were put ourselves in their situation, and suppose all the 
desires to which such a position might give rise. Now, for this purpose, a 
great acquaintance with human nature is necessary, and a certain sensibility 
and imagination that Jet us into all the gratifications of which our species is sus- 
ceptible, and all the temptations to which it is exposed. He who should pos- 
sess these qualifications in perfection, would be either the most profound of 
moralists or the greatest of dramatists, as was Shakspeare. In this we see the 
peculiarity of moral science, that intellect alone is of little avail ; for an adequate 
conception of all possible pleasures, and of all the passions to which they give 
rise, 1s essential to a right understanding of the characters of men, and to 
the proper regulation of our confidence or distrust, as well as our sentiments 
of approval or disapproval. We must feel, or have felt, in order to enter 
into similar feelings in others, and also in order to fancy a far higher develop- 
ment of them. In a word, the moral philosopher, or even the man of the world 
who bas to make use of others, must combine sensibility and imagination with 
intelligence. Now what I affirm is, that the lower class of people, whose de- 
sires range within a very narrow sphere, cannot at all comprehend those bound- 
Jess and diversified wishes which are the growth of wealth, leisure, and high 
station. They may have heard of ambition, but can they really scan that all- 
devouring passion, which marches to its object through seas of blood, trampling 
on law, liberty, and life, overrunning kingdoms, pulling dowa and building up 


thrones as children do castles of cards, and perhaps conducting half a million of 

men to whiten with their bones the wastes of a frozen continent? Can such 

thoughts enter the head of a man born to trace the furrow or weave the web, 

and whose steps have rarely if ever wandered beyond his parish or county 

town? Does he estimate the force of such passions in public men; can he dee 

tect them under the specious garb of patriotism and respect for the sovereign 

people? To this ignorance of characters we must attribute the proverbial sim- 
plicity of the mass, and the ease which quacks and pretenders of all kinds 

have ever found in deceiving them; and this ignorance is the necessary conse- 
quence of their position.” 

In the first place, all this is an argument for a far more select 

constituency than any that ever existed. Is there one constitu- 

ency in England that comes up to these conditions? nay, was 

there even in the selectness of Boroughmonger times? or can 

= ever be, taking men in the mass? and if selected, who is to 
judge? 

; Leaving this objection, the opening of the passage is notoriously 
false. In the first place, the laws of morality are few and palpable. 
Nature, moreover, has endowed the mass with an intuitive percep- 
tion of moral qualities ; and the meanest of the people penetrate all 
the conventional humbug with which their superiors try to bam- 
boozlethem, estimating the most specious hypocrite with amazing 
sagacity. The closing sentences are the flourish of a rhetorician 
heaping up words. What representative of the people has power 
“‘ to march to his object through seas of blood,” and so forth? The 
utmost these worthies can accomplish is, to sacrifice their consti- 
tuents, to curry favour with the minister, and postpone their duty 
to their interest,—matters of which every parish, with a squire or 
a parson, or a man well to do, would furnish analogous examples. 
As for entering into the “ motives,” “desires,” and “ temptations ” 
of Parliament men, the less the many sympathize with them 
the better for the state. All classes have a morality of their 
own, which is invariably of the lowest. Lawyers are very tolerant 
of chicanery, soldiers of booty, and ministers and legis'ators of 
corruption. We very readily pardon those who have not stood 
against “temptations” to which we ourselves have yielded ; and 
God help us, if public morality, so low already, is (running ina 
circle) to be tested by the morality of public men. 

Mr. Ramsay thus holds forth on short Parliaments— 

‘¢ When members are chosen for a very short period, the third advantage of 
representation above-mentioned is in great measure lost. The delegate retain- 
ing his seat for so limited a time, can have no opinion of his own, but becomes 
the mere mouthpiece of the crowd on whom he is dependent for his reelection. 
His own superior judgment must bow to that of the many, and prudence and 
foresight must yield to the whim of the day. What avail all the depths of po- 
litical knowledge, all the experience of past ages? Cun he hope ina few 
months to teach wisdom to the ignorant and foresight to the reckless ? to make 
reason triumph over passion, and love of order over the intoxicating excite- 
ments of change? Wo to that man who attempts so hopelessa task! His 
public career is about to close, his schemes of distinction must sooa be levelled 
in the dust. Instead of applauses, he meets with insult; instead of love, with 
hatred ; instead of encouragement, rebuke. The indignant multitude rejects 
with scorn the man who dared to be wiser than themselves, and elects a more 
obsequious delegate in his stead. Thus the representative loses all independ- 
ence, not oaly of opinion, but even of moral character, and becomes a mere 
sycophant who panders to the passions of the mob. Is it thus that liberty can 
be secured? ” 

Where can this gentleman have passed his days? What 
Utopia was he dreaming of, when he threw in these rhetorical 
flourishes we have noted in Italics; and to note them is to answer 
them. ‘“ His own superior judgment "—applied to the herd of 
Members of Parliament! ‘All the depths of political know- 
ledge ”—“ all the experience of past ages "—to be found ina batch 
of landed gentlemen, lawyers, and citizens! As for “ teaching 
wisdom ” to the ignorant, (meaning their constituents,) we sus- 
pect legislators in general must first learn it. And as for “ fore- 
sight,” if we are to judge by experience, only look at home facts 
of the most notorious kind—the National Debt, the Bank Charter, 


and the Canada Resolutions. 

Though this sort of stuff forms a good part of the Political Dis- 
courses, they however contain better things. Such are these re- 
marks on the energy of Democracy, and the wonders it produces, 

‘ But, it will be said, does not America flourish under this system? Assuredly 
it does, and why? There is an energy in democracy which can cover a multi- 
tude of faults, wherever the situation is such that these faults are not irreparable. 
Even in the turbulent Republics of antiquity, and those of Italy during the 
middle ages, this energy produced wonders. What are we to think of the 
government of Athens?—representation and the press unknown; Senate, 
Magistrates, Judges, chosen by Jot; Generals elected annually by popular suf- 
frage; the President of the Prytanes, who represented the Executive, changed 
every day; what, it might be thought, could possibly come of such a sys- 
tem? But compare that celebrated city in the time of Pericles with its condi- 
tion after the loss of independence, and how prodigious is the contrast! There 
was no longer any turbulence, but there was no longer any life. 

** Nothing can well be conceived more badly organized than the state, more 
unruly than the democracy of Florence, where the principal Magistrates were 
chosen by Jot, and changed every few months; but what is that city now, when 
contrasted with the days of Cosmo, father of his country, and Lorenzo the 
Magnificent ?” 

The subject is further continued— 

‘¢ Liberty favours useful activity, not merely by rendering it more honourable 
in itself, but also by clearing away many obstacles which lie in its path; and 
by opening up a wider sphere of distinction to which it may lead. Hence it 
may be said to act materially and morally ; materially, by removing all positive 
regulations which are found to be injurious, or at the very least, to produce 
delay; morally, by its influence upon the mind within. 

‘‘ This activity, the result of liberty, is the true life of a state, the vital prin- 
ciple which maintains it fair and flourishing in spite of the partial maladies that 
afflict the body politic. Nothing else can explain the apparent contradiction 
which the history of the world has not unfrequently presented, of a people en- 
joying a high degree of prosperity among almost incessant wars and internal 
convulsions. This was the case particularly in ancient Greece, and in Italy 
during the middle ages. ‘The little states into which these countries were 
divided, carried on, one with another, a nearly uninterrupted succession of 
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hostilities, and peace was almost as uncommon within as without. Still, their 
general condition was incomparably superior to what it has been since tranquil- 
lity has succeeded to liberty. Formerly, also, their influence on the progress of 
civilization in other countries was immense; since it has been reduced to 
nothing. One little commonwealth of Greece or Italy, during its short and 
stormy existence, did more for the benefit and delight of the human race than 
the vast empire of Russia during many centuries; and more real instruction 
and interest is derived from the history of even the smallest of these republics, 
than from the annals of all Asia since the beginning of time. Such and so 
potent is the enchantress’ touch ! ” 
ADVANTAGES OF PUBLIC OCCUPATION. 

‘¢ That occupation which public affairs give to the citizens of a free state, 
seems to unite almost every advantage. It withdraws men from that ex- 
-clusive devotion to self which is so apt to invade all, opens the mind to 
views of general good, fosters benevolence, and discloses a path of useful 
exertion which has no limit. While it strikes out a career where the 
approbation of conscience is certain, and confers at the same time all the 
pleasures of activity, it lessens private anxieties, and renders us compara- 
tively indifferent to the petty but constantly recurring ills of life. Even 
to deeper domestic wounds it can apply ahealing balm. All that is individual, 
decays and dies around us, but the race is eternal here on earth. While the 
friends of our early days are cut off jike the premature blossoms in spring, and 
the companions of our age fall away like the sapless branch, the body politic 
alone defies the assaults of time, and blooms with a perpetual youth. Happy 
ed men who has such a love; thrice happy he who can help to keep alive her 

auty : 

wf But though all men may not be able to feel this disinterested love for the com- 
munity, yet all, as members of the same, are concerned in what is going on. One 
immense advantage of self-government is this, that it creates a constant object 
for activity, and of a kind the most agreeable that can be conceived to the na- 
ture of man, not so closely connected with self as to give rise to eating cares, 
not so remote from it as to exclude interest. Thus we avoid as well as may be 
the two opposite dangers of anxiety and ennui, the Scylla and Charybdis of 
human happiness.” 

There is also truth and nicety of discrimination in the following 
reasoning, as applied to the dislike of Democracies to long wars; 
at least so far as regards large states in modern times— 

** But there is a particular reason why Democracies should be less willing to 
submit to great and durable sacrifices in war than other states. This is, that no 
class of men has any peculiar interest in carrying it on. In Monarchies and 
Aristocracies there is always a considerable number of persons desirous of war, 
On account of the benefits of various kinds which they hope to derive from it,— 
such as wealth, power, fame, or simply relief from the lassitude of repose. As 
the governing body is but small when compared with the nation at large, and 
as the chief employments and emoluments will, of course, be shared among 
themselves, a direct and powerful interests prompts them to the field. Where 
astanding army is maintained in time of peace, we see at once how strong a 
party may be formed in favour of war. War is the soldier’s trade; and, like 
all other persons, he likes to exercise his skill. He loves his profession, even 
independently of its being his only source of riches and advancement. It is 
both his interest and his passion. 

**In a democracy, on the other hand, there is nothing of all this. The go- 
vernment being under the control of all, or at least of the majority, no class of 
men can hope for any peculiar benefit from war. The various commands or 
other offices to which it may give rise, will be distributed among the citizens 
without distinction of rank or station, by merit, not by favour. Above all, 
there is no permanent army anxious to exchange slow for rapid promotion, and 
the ennui of the barracks for the excitement of the camp. The people, on the 
other hand, in the case of hostilities, must be called upon to make sacrifices, 
which, as it forms the governing body, it may, if it pleases, refuse.” 

Upon the whole, Mr. Ramsay’s book may be read for its de- 
tached thoughts, by a person with fixed opinions, or on his guard 
against the author's undesigned fallacies; but those who peruse 
him as a text-book will be fed with the fair but unsubstantial 
fruits of rhetoric. 


PROFESSOR DE MORGANS ESSAY ON PROBABILITY. 


Tus Essay is an object of interest to the writer of the present 
article, as containing the substance of a contest held nearly forty 
years ago, under circumstances of immense disparity of age and 
powers, with the most eminent mathematician of that day in Cam- 
bridge; which ended in the senior refusing to concede, and the 
junior to believe. The rebellious catechumen declared to be unintel- 
ligible, the reasoning propounded in the beginning of Woon’'s 
chapter on Chances; and avowed his heretical belief, that the 
whole was reducible to the mere question of the number of ways 
in which an assigned future event could happen or fail. And now 
he has the satisfaction of seeing a ripe philosopher advance to 
support his juvenile heterodoxy. 

When we speculate on what is popularly termed the “ chance” 
of a particular event's happening or not happening,—as, for in- 
stance, to take one of the simplest cases in nature, the “ chance ” 
of throwing an ace with a single die,—the only point about the 
case capable of reduction to an accurate standard, is the fact that 
if the throws be continued to a very great or what is called an un- 
limited extent, the number of aces thrown will approach to one- 
sixth of the whole. If on trial it should approach to anything 
else, as to a fifth or to a seventh, this would be evidence before 
any jury in the world that the dice were /oaded, pr that there 
did not exist that equable tendency to throw any of the six 
possible numbers, which was professed. What we want to 
reduce to calculation then—and in truth, all we can reduce to 
calculation if we try—is the ratio between the hits and the misses 
which will occur, or at all events will be very nearly approximated 
to, if the number of throws be increased to an unlimited extent. 
If the question is anything else, its solution must depend 
on elements not reducible to numerical representation, or at 
most must have only a dim and distant reference to 
the attainable principle which has been described. If a con- 
demned criminal, for example, be promised his life if he 
throw an ace,—whether he shall be saved or not appears 
‘utterly incapable of being reduced to numerical calculation. 
Either he will be saved entirely or be lost entirely; there is no 
medium. What we know is, that if there were, for instance, three 





hundred such criminals brought out to throw for their lives in 
succession, fifty of them, more or less, would escape, and the rest 
be condemned. And thence we gather a further conviction, that 
the single criminal who shall be supposed to be really con- 
cerned, is in a very dangerous way,—that it is much more likely he 
will be lost than saved; and so strongly does this inference exist, 
that where an individual has been saved in spite of an extraordi- 
nary accumulation of unfavourable circumstances, as for instance 
in the reported cases (if any are true) where a man’s life has been 
saved by throwing an ace half a dozen times over in succession, 
mankind have invariably proceeded to the conclusion that it was a 
miraculous declaration of innocence, on the principle of the ordeal of 
our forefathers. And if we ask ourselves what is meant by the “ ex- 
traordinary accumulation of unfavourable circumstances,” under 
which that an individual should escape, is considered as miracu- 
lous; it means this,—that he has escaped under circumstances 
such that, had forty thousand men been exposed to the same risk, 
one only out of them all could have been reasonably expected to 
escape, and to a certainty it would not have happened to more 
than two or three. 

The conclusion from the whole, therefore is, that when a reason- 
able man asks what is the chance of an assigned future event 
happening or failing, he means to ask what is the proportion be- 
tween the successes and the failures which would take place in 
an unlimited number of trials under the same predisposing 
causes ; and if he means to ask anything else, he is not a reason- 
able man. For example, suppose that before the world was cir- 
cumnavigated, a man had insisted on asking what was the chance 
of its performance. He might have argued, that to circumnavi- 
gate the world, might be likened to six India voyages in succes- 
sion; and therefore if he could discover what number of ships had 
made six India voyages in succession, and what had failed, he 
would have arrived at a first approximation to the desired result, 
But he must add the consideration, that after an India voyage a 
ship repairs losses ina known port; and here there must be three 
or four such voyages on the back of one another, without any such 
assistance. But this also might perhaps to a certain extent be 
reduced to calculation. Remained then, the danger of the un- 
known; as for instance, whether there might be a meridian of 
whirlpool passing through the antipodes, expressly intended to 
swallow up profane adventurers; ora serpent of the ocean, spe- 
cially commissioned to guard his native deeps. On the chance of 
all this, nobody could say anything till it had been tried; the cir- 
cumnavigator therefore must have had the @s circa pecius to set 
all this last class of perils at defiance. 

But if there are classes of future events where we predict the 
effects from consideration of the causes, there are others where 
we gather the causes from what we see of the effects. Such, for 
instance, are the speculations on the duration of life, or the pro- 
portion of the sexes; speculations reducible to what may be de- 
nominated perfect accuracy in the gross, though not pretending 
to the smallest power in an individual case. If the actuary of an 
insurance-office is asked what is the chance of the young man in 
health and vigour who comes of age to-day, living till to-morrow, 
ail he can answer is, that if a million of individuals under the 
same circumstances will offer him a very small fraction of a 
farthing, to return a hundred pounds to their relations in the 
event of death, he will with perfect confidence accept the bargain. 
Yet in no individual case can it be certain that there are not the 
seeds of death which must operate before to-morrow’s noon. It 
is uncertain in the individual ; but it is quite certain that it is not 
so in many individuals; and thus the actuary is safe. 

A part of the subject, which Mr. pz Morean has not over- 
looked, is its religious or moral bearing. The dread of knowledge 
is far from being extinct. There are many to this day besides 
Mohammedans, who have an indistinct fear of poring into. the 
awful subjects of life and death, very analogous to what our fore- 
fathers entertained on the pursuit of what they held forbidden 
sciences. The great answer in both cases, seems to be, that 
whatever it is given to man to discover, man may know; no proof 
having ever been given of the existence of any bar separating the 
knowable from the lawful. Whether a given man aged twenty 
shall live fifty years, it is not permitted tous to predict. That of 
a million men aged twenty some will live fifty years, is a truth as 
entirely within our attainment, and therefore as innocently to be 
written down and acted on, as that afier winter comes spring, or 
after seed-time harvest. : 

The moral effects, also of an acquaintance with the mathemati- 
eal principles of chances, appear on the whole to be favourable. It 
goes to counteract the propensity to recklessness, which is at the 
bottom of half the vice and much of the misery of mankind. It 
very often, too, inserts positive lessons of caution, most useful in 
actual life. The distinguished individual before alluded to, used 
to say, “I love to show these things to our young men. See 
now, for instance, how the chances against an event which is de- 
pendent on a succession of good fortune, accumulate. Anadmiral 
is to sail toa given port "—[it wasin the admiralling days]—‘ where 
it is two to one he meets an expected reinforcement; then to 
the West Indies, where it is two to one he meets an enemy's fleet; 
and then it is two to one he beats it. What is the ultimate chance 
of this event? Eight out of twenty-seven, or not far from two 
and a half to one, against it.” , 

The tendency of these remarks, is to direet many besides actu 
oe to the inspection of Mr. pz Morean’s Essay on Proba 

ilities, 
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THE NAUTICAL ADVENTURES OF ARTHUR 
GORDON PYM. 


WHEN we say that Mr. Pym, of Nantucket, proceeded as far as 
the eighty-fourth degree of Southern latitude, and abruptly breaks 
off his narrative whilst in full tilt for the South Pole, with a 
steady wind and a rapid current in his favour, carrying him 
through a hot and milky-looking ocean, with surrounding wonders 
of various kinds, the reader will see at once that the work is an 
American fiction. But, although without any very definite pur- 
pose, it is a fiction of no mean skill; displaying much power, 
much nautical knowledge, and a Deros-like appearance of 
reality. Its ease, simplicity, and natural effects, remind one of 
Marryar. 

Mr. Arthur Gordon Pym, like Robinson Crusoe, had a liking 
for the sea; but his family having opposed his wishes, a friend 
smuggled him on board a vessel, and secreted him in the hold; 
and here, in consequence of a mutiny, Mr. Pym was compelled to 
remain longer than he wished, exposed to all the horrors of 
hunger, thirst, darkness, and mephitic air. To this adventure 
succeed the struggles of the quarrelling mutiveers, a furious 
tempest, and suffering by famine, ending in the immolation of one 
of their party. Released from this state by an English South 
Sea whaler, whose captain has a taste for discovery, they proceed 
eight degrees further South than any previous navigator has yet 
succeeded in reaching, and discover a groupe of islands, where 
the natives are black, and the productions, mineral, animal, and 
vegetable, differ from those in the Temperate and Arctic circles, 
After an interchange of presents and professions, the crew are 
destroyed by the savages, with the exception of Mr. Pym and 
another; who eventually escape in a canoe, and stcer for the 
South Pole; in approaching which, the narrative breaks off, be- 
cause, we imagine, the writer was at a loss how to go on. 

The early part of the adventures is not physically impossible, 
and that is all: the later discoveries are clearly fable: but both 
the one and the other are told with great appearance of truth, and 
with a hearty confidence in the writer’s belief, which gives them 
much of the air of reality. Interest is also excited in the narra- 
tive—that kind of breathless and absorbing interest with which 
we may suppose our ancestors listened to stories of “ men whose 
heads do grow beneath their shoulders,” or with which we in our 
youth perused fairy tales. The disgusting though fearful scene 
of the passing vessel of the dead, the horrors of the tempest and 
the following famine, and the escape of Pym and Peters from the 
mountain in whose bowels they are entombed, are all examples of 
this kind. Neither is the writer deficient in nautical or geogra- 
phical knowledge, but intermingles both with his narrative; nor 
is he devoid of fancy. Take, as an instance of this latter quality, 
his account of the water of the new-discovered isle. 

© At every step we took inland the conviction forced itself upon us that we 
were in a country differing essentially from any hitherto visited by civilized 
men. We saw nothing with which we had been formerly conversant. The 
trees resembled no growth of either the torrid, the temperate, or the northern 
frigid zones, and were altogether unlike those of the lower southern latitudes 
we had already traversed. The very rocks were novel in their mass, their 
colour, and their stratification; and the streams themselves, utterly incredible 
as it may appear, had so little in common with those of other climates, that we 
were scrupulous of tasting them, and, indeed, had difficulty in bringing our- 
selves to believe that their qualities were purely those of nature. Ata small 
brook which crossed our path (the first we had reached) Too-wit and his 
attendants halted to drink. On account of the singular character of the water, 
we refused to taste it, supposing it to be polluted; and it was not until some 
time afterward we came to understand that such was the appearance of the 
streams throughout the whole group. I am at a loss to give a distinct idea of 
the nature of this liquid, and cannot do so without many words. Although it 
flowed with rapidity in all declivities where common water would do so, yet 
never, except when falling in a cascade, had it the customary appearance of 
limpidity. It was, nevertheless, in point of fact, as perfectly limped as any 
limestone water in existence, the difference being only in appeurance. At first 
sight, and {especially in cases where little declivity was found, it bore resem- 
blance, as regards consistency, to a thick infusion of gum-arabic in common 
water. But this was only the least remarkable of its extraordinary qualities. 
It was not colourless, nor was it of any one uniform colour—presenting to the 
eye, as it flowed, every possible shade of purple, like the hues of a changeable 
silk. This variation in shade was produced in a manner which excited as pro- 
found astonishment in the minds of our party as the mirror had done in the 
case of Too-wit. Upon collecting a basinful, and allowing it to settle 
thoroughly, we perceived that the whole mass of liquid was made up of a num- 
ber of distinct veins, each of a distinct hue; that these veins did not commingle, 
and that their cohesion was perfect in regard to their own particles among 
themselves, and imperfect in regard to neighbouring veins. Upon passing the 
blade of a knife athwart the veins, the water closed over it immediately, as with 
us, and also, in withdrawing it, all traces of the passage of the knife were in- 


-stantly obliterated. If, however, the blade was passed down accurately between 


two veins, a perfect separation was effected, which the er of cohesion did 
not immediately -— The phenomena of this water formed the first defi- 
nite link in that vast chain of apparent miracles with which I was destined to 
be at length encircled.” 

Here is a taste of the author's powers of nautical exposition. 

‘*LAYING TO.” 

‘ Lying to, or, in sea parlance ‘laying to,’ is a measure resorted to for vari- 
ous purposes, and effected in various manners. In moderate weather, it is fre- 
quently done with a view of merely bringing the vessel to a standstill, to wait 
for another vessel, or any similar object. If the vessel which lies to is under 
full sail, the manceuvre is usually accomplished by throwing round some portion 
of her sails so as to let the wind take them aback, when she becomes stationary. 
But we are now speaking of lying to in a gzle of wind. This is done when 

‘the wind is ahead, and too violent to admit of carrying sail without danger of 
-capsizing ; and sometimes even when the wind is fair, but the sea too heavy for 
the vessel to be put before it. If a vessel be suffered to seud before the wind in 
a very heavy sea, much damage is usually done her by the shipping of water 
over her stern, and sometimes by the violent plunges she makes forward. This 
‘maneuvre, then, is seldom resorted to in such case, unless through necessity. 
When the vessel is in a leaky condition, she is often put before the wind even 


in the heaviest seas; for, when lying to, her seams are’sure to be greatly opened 
by her violent straining, and it is not so much the case when scudding. Often 
too, it becomes necessary to scud a vessel, either when the blast is so exeeed- 
ingly furious fas to tear in pieces the sail which is employed with aview of 
bringing her head to the wind, or when, through the false modelling of the 
frame or other causes, this main object cannot be effected. : 

« Vessels in a gale of wind are laid to in different manners, according to their 
peculiar construction. Some lie to best under a foresail, and this, I believe, is 
the sail most usually employed. Large square-rigged vessels have-sails for the 
express purpose, called storm staysails. But the jib is occasionally employed by 
itself—sometimes the jib and foresail, or a double-reefed foresail, and not un- 
frequently the after-sails are made use of. Foretopsails are very often found to 
answer the purpose better than any other species of sail. The Grampus was 
generally laid to under a close-reefed foresail. 

«¢ When a vessel is to be laid to, her head is brought up to the wind just’so 
nearly as to fill the sail under which she lies when hauled flat aft, that.is, when 
brought diagonally across the vessel. This being done, the bows point within 
a few degrees of the direction from which the wind issues, and the windward 
bow of course receives the shock of the waves. In this situation a good vessel 
will ride out a very heavy gale of wind without shipping a drop of water, and 
without any further attention being requisite on the part of the crew. The 
helm is usually lashed down, but this is altogether unnecessary, (except on 
account of the noise it makes when loose,) for the rudder has no effect upon 
the vessel when lying to. Indeed, the helm had far better be left loose than 
lashed very fast, for the rudder is apt to be torn off by heavy seas if there 
be no room for the helm to play. As long as the sail holds, a well-modelled 
vessel will maintain her situation, and ride every sea, as if instinct with life and 
reason. If the violence of the wind, however, should tear the sail into pieces, 
(a feat which it requires a perfect hurricane to accomplish under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, ) there is then imminent danger. The vessel falls off from the 
wind, and, coming broadside to the sea, is completely at its mercy: the onl 
resource in this case is to put her quickly before the wind, letting her scud until 
some other sail can be set. Some vessels will lie to under no sail whatever, but 
such are not to be trusted at sea. 

We close with a specimen of Mr. Pym in the more legitimate 
walk of fiction; powerful, but, we suspect, not always natural. 


DRAWING LOTS FOR LIFE OR DEATH. 


“‘ The only method we could devise for the terrific lottery, in which we were 
to take each a chance, was that of drawing straws. Small splinters of wood 
were made to answer our purpose, and it was agreed that I should be the holder. 
I retired to one end of the bulk, while my poor companions silently took up 
their station in the other, with their backs turned towards me. The bitterest 
anxiety which I endured at any period of this fearful drama, was while I occu- 
pied myself in the arrangement of the lots. There are few conditions into 
which man can possibly fall where he will not feel a deep interest in the preser- 
vation of his existence; an interest momentarily increasing with the frailness 
of the tenure by which that existence may be held. But now that the silent, 
definite, and stern nature of the business in which I was engaged (so different 
from the tumultuous dangers of the storm or the gradually approaching horrors 
of famine) allowed me to reflect on the few chances I had of escaping the 
most appalling of deaths—a death for the most appalling of purposes—every 
particle of that energy which had so long buoyed me up departed like feathers 
before the wind, leaving me a helpless prey to the most abject and pitiable 
terror. I could not, at first, even summon up sufficient strength to tear and fit 
together the small splinters of wood, my fingers absolutely refusing their office, 
and my knees knocking violently against each other. My mind ran over 
rapidly a thousand absurd projects by which to avoid becoming a partner in 
the awful speculation. I thought of falling on my knees to my companions, 
and entreating them to let me eseape this necessity ; of suddenly rushing upon 
them, and, by putting one of them to death, of rendering the decision by lot 
useless ; in short, of every thing but of going through with the matter I had in 
hand. At last, after wasting a long time in this imbecile conduct, I was re~ 
called to my senses by the voice of Parker, who urged me to relieve them at 
once from the terrible anxiety they were enduring. Even then I could not 
bring myself to arrange the splinters upon the spot, but thought over every 
species of finesse by which I could trick some one of my fellow sufferers to draw 
the short straw ; as it had been agreed that whoever drew the shortest of four 
splinters from my hand, was to die for the preservation of the rest. Before any 
one condemn me for this apparent heartlessness, let him be placed in a situa- 
tioa precisely similar to my own. 

“ At length delay was no longer possible, and, with a heart almost bursting 
from my bosom, I advanced to the region of the forecastle, where my com- 

anions were awaiting me. I held out my hand with the splinters, and Peters 
immediately drew. He was free—Ais at least was not the shortest; and there 
was now another chance against my escape. I summoned up all my strength, 
and passed the lots to Augustus. He also drew immediately, and he also was 
free ; and {now, whether I should live or die, the chances were no more than 
precisely even. At this moment all the fierceness of the tiger possessed my 
bosom, and I felt towards my poor fellow creature Parker, the most intense, 
the most diabolical hatred. But the feeling did not last; and at length, with 
a convulsive shudder and closed eyes, I held out the two remaining splinters 
towards him. _ It was full five minutes before he could summon resolution to 
draw, during which period of heart-rending suspense I never once opened my 
eyess Presently one of the two lots was quickly drawn from my hand. .The 
decision was then over, yet I knew not whether it was for me or against me. 
No one spoke, and still i dared not satisfy myself by looking at the’splinter I 
held. Peters at length took me by the hand, and I forced myself to look up, 
when I immediately saw by the countenance of Parker that I was safe, and that 
he it was who had been doomed to suffer.” 


THE LITERATURE OF THE ANNUALS~CONTINUED 


Wuen the fact is foreed upon attention arithmetically, the number 

of these ephemera is fairly astounding, and of itself would suffiee 

to mark the manufacturing character that must appertain to the 

majority. A fortnight ago we dismissed half-a-dozen Annuals, 
and another half-dozen are now claiming attention. 

1. The Forget-Me-Not. 

Jennings’s Land Annual. 





2. J 

3. The Amaranth. 
4. The Keepsake. 
5. The Diadem. 
6. The Juvenile Poetical Library. ; 

1. Excepting the Oriental, whose subject gave it a peculiar 
character, the parent of the race—the Forget-Me-Not—seems 
to us as yet by far the best production of the season. This comes 
not by in any way changing its old natare, but by carrying An- 
nual literature to a very respectable height: the prose tales, 





varied, pleasant, and, except the “ Belle Sauvage Plot,” not too 
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Jong spun out; the verses “ rarely wanting their due feet.” The 
** Genie of Wealth,” by an anonymous author, is a good illustra- 
tion of the growing nature of human wants, and the unsatisfac- 
tory character of every possession save the affections ; enriched, 
too, with some gems of Asiatic wisdom, though it is deficient in a 
knowledge of Oriental manners. ‘ The Siege,” by Jerroup, is 
interesting and dramatic, but overwrought. ‘“ The Howdie-Witch 
of Cawdor” is a Scotch tale, by Major CALDER CAMPBELL; hav- 
ing some of the interest of the “ Criminal Trials,” with an atmo- 
sphere of national manners, and a much greater air of reality 
than Annual tales usually possess ; but wanting, in its individu- 
ality, the wholeness and poetical justice of fiction. ‘“ Hammer 
and Nails” is a sea story, of seeming mock mystery in its 
opening, and of perfect diablerie in its close, but possessing 
a sort of listless attraction throughout. And the other tales, 
though of less marked merit, are all readable. Much of the 
poetry is of the artificial kind; and, like all imitative goods, may, 
as the ladies say, “‘ deceive any but judges.” As we have often 
before had occasion to notice, the less known names seem to suc- 
ceed best; perhaps because they do their best. Miss Brown’s 
lines to her sister on her birth-day, are pleasing in themselves, 
and made general by one or two touching allusions. ‘Remember 
me,” by Miss K1nGLaxzg, is a pretty collection of poetical images ; 
but the thought is too far pursued, and for this reason appears to 
want reality, as if the fair writer were rather engaged in collect- 
ing similes than uttering irrepressible feelings. We will quote 
Mrs. Appy's 
DEATH IN A FOREIGN LAND. 
Not long shall this feeble pulse remain, 
And this failing strength endure ; 
Thy sunbeams, fair Italy, shine in vain, 
hy climate can work no cure ; 
And I sigh, when through myrtle groves I roam, 
By the balmy breezes fanned, 
Oh! why was I sent from my quiet home, 
To die in a foreign land ?” 
They knew I must die ; I remember well, 
Their foreboding looks and sighs ; 
And can Death be charmed by an earthly spell, 
Soft zephyrs, and azure skies? 
I would give thetn all, on the wood to look 
Where the clustering nut-trees stand, 
And to gather lilies by the brook 
That runs in my native land. 
I weep not because in early youth 
I am called from this world of care: 
I have humbly studied the Book of Truth, 
And mourned o’er my sins in prayer ; 
And I hope through the Saviour, in whom I trust, 
I may join the blessed band 
Of holy angels and spirits just, 
In a brighter and better land. 
But my light and vain companions here 
No calm to my mind impart ; 
Their language is foreign to my ear, 
And their manners to my heart. 
Would, when I lie down to yield my breath, 
My kindred could round me stand ; 
I think I could greet the Anzel of Death 
If he came in my own dear land! 

2. Jennings's Landscape Annual contains a tour in Portugal, 
by Mr. Harrison; who, by legends intended to illustrate Por- 
tuguese character both in the present and the olden time, has varied 
the narrative of a short journey from Oporto to Coimbra, Leira, 
and Batalha, with the usual descriptions of scenery, sights, and 
incidents. He has also aimed at giving more solidity to the 
Annual by anecdotical notices of the kings of Portugal, and of 
her leading scholars and other eminent men, chronologically 
arranged. The result of this novel feature is relief and variety ; 
and the information imparted gives a more substantial and nu- 
tritive character to the work than is usually found in this class of 
publications. At the same time, the biographical sketches are 
often so brief as to be of necessity dry, and some of the legends 
want lightness and vivacity. Mr. Harrison succeeds best in 
topics of pure facts; as, for example, in 

PORTUGUESE PROVISIONS AND PRICES. 

Of the fruits which are purchased in Oporto, and indeed wherever we 
travelled in Portugal, it may be remarked that the peaches are large, but 
greatly inferior in flavour to the produce of our English walls, and the pears are 
good for nothing ; but the melons are everywhere fine and cheap, as are the 
grapes, which, of the small black cluster kind, are most delicious, and have 
often proved a grateful addition to our breakfast fare. The apples and plums 
are very inferior in flavour to ours. Bread is very fair in quality, and reason- 
able in price. The beef at Oporto is also not to be complained of, but the 
mutton is small and inferior. In the provinces, what was served up to us under 
the name of mutton, we believe to have been kid’s flesh; and upon one occa- 
sion, on which our trusty attendant produced, as a great rarity, a “beef cut- 
let ’—we think it was at Leiria—it suffered greatly in comparisonjwith the good 
English beef-steak, of which, alas! but the memory remained to us. 

, While on the subject of provisions, we may add that the wine of the pro- 
vinces, and indeed that drunk by the lower classes generally, is execrable: it is 
what is termed green wine, and somewhat resembles our small beer. 

3. While standard authors are every day becoming more and 
more compressed, so that we can carry the whole of SHAKSPEARE 
in our pockets and pack up all the British classics in a travelling- 
trunk, the milk-and-water effusions of contemporary scribes 
“ meander through meadows of margin,” 

‘ Tn one weak, washy, everlasting flood,” 
over the pages of the Annuals. The Amaranth is the name of 
the last new folio of flowery nothingness, edited by T. K. Hervey ; 
whose art, like that of fellow poetasters and prosers of the 





homeopathic school of authorship, consists in dispensing infi- 
nitesimal ideas ; the tricillionth part of a grain of matter being 
diffused in a deluge of words. Unfortunately, the practitioners 
do not complete the process by precipitating the particles held 
in solution. Now if they would only administer their minute. 
doses of thought in a solid form, the ample tome would dwindle: 
down to the dimensions of one’s thumb-nail; and ladies might 
carry “ essence of annual” in their reticules like a scent-box. 

The Amaranth, however, is by no means the worst of its class; 
though, like the rest, it is richer in names than in contents. A 
dramatic sketch by Barry ConNWALL, called ‘‘ The Cousins,” has 
the spirit and fervour of SHzer1pAN KNow.es. KNowL gs is not 
himself in a prose tale, ‘ The Coquette,” another version of the 
walz-jealousy on which his play of “ Woman's Wit” is founded, 
Douetas JERROLD, ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, EBENEZER ELLIOTT, 
James Montcomery, WintHrop Praep, and Mary Howirrt, 
have assuredly not added to their fame by their contributions ; and 
Horace Smirn’s “ Lines to Queen Victoria,” beginning 

** Queen of the nations! Oh, how young thou art !” 
wants but a few heightening touches of comicality to make it a 
capital travestie of a Laureate eulogy. Poo.s has got some fun 
out of a sketch of “‘ Margate ;” and Hoop levels a volley of puns 
from his popgun battery at the bugbear of Early Rising. 

Of the plates, the less said the better; for a more meaningless, 
ill-assorted set of subjects, could not have been thrown together 
by chance. In the titlepage, as the type of the Amaranth, squats 
a dumpy old Greenwich pensioner, seemingly sketched from the 
Toby Fillpot jug of a country alehouse; vis-a-vis to whom figures 
a bread-and-butter school-girl, JoHn Wkricut's pretty women 
are at least healthy-looking; and “ Margate from the Sea,” by 
Cuamsers, and a Dutch fishing-boat by ALrrep VICKERs, are 
pretty marine pictures. FRaseEr’s designs are not worthy of him, 
The gem of the prints is a sweet bit of English meadow land- 
scape—a view in the marshes of the Lea, near Chingford, we opine 
—a group of sheep on the bank of a pool beneath a pollard-wil- 
low, with boys fishing and cattle grazing in the distance under a 
bright sinking sun. The pencilling of the foliage and grass is 
exquisitely true and delicate, and the serenity and sober freshness 
of a summer evening steals over the senses as you look on the pic- 
ture: it is by Garnssorouan, the painter of English pastoral, 
and is worth more than all the rest put together. 


4, The Keepsake is gorgeous, as usual, in scarlet and gold, and 
is moreover bound by Mr. Hancock in a patent way, so as to ex- 
hibit the extremest verge of the ample margin both of letterpress 
and plates, and to open easily to boot, It has again reverted to 
its old management, and again boasts its lists of aristocratic 
contributors; high names perhaps being found to be more useful 
in getting off inferior wares. At the same time, be it said, their 
wares are as good as the rest of the tribe—not exhibiting perhaps 
so much of art, but much more of freshness. 

One of the best articles in the book is by the person of the 
highest rank, the Marchioness of LONDONDERRY; who, emulat- 
ing her Lord, furnishes a description of Moscov—somewhat literal 
and in the style of a shopkeeper’s list, but at least real. In 
fiction, although Lady Cuartorre Sr. Maur furnishes a very 
pretty story, the author of “ Rattlin the Reefer,” and Mr. James, 
bear away the bell; the one in a semi-comic tale called 
the “ Two Blind Beggars of Segovia,” the other in ‘ Mary of 
Mantua,” an interesting little romance with a groundwork of 
Italian history. 

The plates of the Keepsake might be mistaken for a fasciculus 
of Byron illustrations. The vignette on the title is a view of the 
Corsair’s isle; CHALoN has given a bewitching portrait of the 
GuiccioLt in all the amplitude of her charms; WerstA.u has 
pictured the noble poet reclined at overflowing length among the 
ruins of the Eternal City, like Marius at Carthage—though he is 
literally overlooking the Coliseum; BENTLEY's shipwreck scene— 
a beautiful picture—is from “ Don Juan ;” and we have Manfred 
in two places, kneeling before Astarte, and invoking the Spirit of 
the Waters; HEersert’s tableau reminds us of “ Beppo;” E. Cor- 
BOULD has pictured the Rape of the Harem by the Corsair; and 
Harpine has introduced in a moonlight landscape another phase 
of the “Dream.” Yet all these subjects are otherwise appro- 
priated, and illustrate very different stories. A little girl primly 
seated on the ground, with her knees up and hands crossed, 
is a pretty piece of nature, by Dyce. Miss Corsaux’s “ beau- 
ties" are somewhat sophisticate; but they are homely nature 
in comparison with “ The Reefer” by CHaLton—an_ egre- 
gious bit of the coxcombry of art. It is the portrait of an 
aristocratic Middy, with collar enough to furnish a topsail, 
a shock of hair in a state of elegantly wild disorder, and a 
pair of eyes that might serve a face of twice his proportions ; 
he rests with his elbows on the yard-arm, holding a telescope with 
the air of a sentimental exquisite leaning over an opera-box, gazing 
with affected rapture at some new dancer: it would be laughter 
for a month to every ship’s crew in the service. The engravings 
are perfection; as those executed under CHaRLes Heatu’'s su- 
perintendence always are. 


5. The depressing circumstances of ill health and the loss of 
friends, have turned Miss Louisa H. Sueripan's thoughts into a 
graver mood; and instead of a ‘Comic Annual,” she has pro- 
duced a “ Diadem.” The chief difference between this and the 
other publications of the Annual kind is external—the Diadem 
is folio instead of octavo. It also embraces some French and 
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Italian contributions, as well as an unpublished lampoon on 
Carus the Second by the Duke of Ricumonp, husband to 
“La Belle Stuart;” and some lines of CHEsTERFIELD’s, ad- 
dressed to Gxorce the Third on his accession, the grossness of 
whose flattery is hardly redeemed by the delicacy with which it is 

ointed. At the same time, we must do the courtier justice, and 
observe that GzorcE the Good had then exhibited none of his 
supereminent badness: the error of CHESTERFIELD was the com- 
mon, perhaps the venial one, of giving a young monarch credit 
for virtue. 

The designs are exclusively furnished by Mr. Perrine, who 
seems to have superseded Mr. Parris, and to enjoy a monopoly 
as a manufacturer of boudoir beauties. The ladies are as tall and 
taper as their sisters of the “ Tableaux,” with a trifle less of in- 
sipidity ; but their faces have no greater variety of character than 
those of the Chinese charmers on a teacup. 


6. We have placed the Juvenile Poetical Library, edited by 
Mrs. ALaric Warts, amongst the Annuals, because it is prettily 
got up, with illustrative plates and green binding, and is well 
adapted for presents. At the same time, we know not whether 
it is to be continued annually, or what is the plan of the writer. 
The book itself—the most important point—contains a well- 
chosen selection from the modern poets; and in point of intrinsic 
value and permanent use is worth half a dozen Annuals. 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS, 

On the 20th inst., at Burghley, the Marchioness of Exeter, of a son, 
On the 23d inst.,in Dover Street, the Viscountess VaLLeTorr, of a son, 
On the 23d inst., at Onlton Park, Lady Grey Ecerron, of a son. 
Op the 20th inst., at Brighton, Lady Joun Russet, of a daughter. 
On the 23d inst., in Berkeley Square, the Hon, Mrs, SpaLping, of a son. 
On the 22d inst., at Tunbridge Wells, the Lady of Eowarp Hates Wivxrez, Esq., of 


a son. 
MARRIAGES. 

On the 18th inst., at the Catholic Chapel, Borton, Wintram GeRARD WALMSLEY, 
Esyq., of Westwood House, Lancashire, to Carotrne, fourth daughter of Thomas Joseph 
Trappond, Esq.,of Trappond Park, in the same county. 

On the 23d inst., at Harrington Hali, Ropert Duncombe Suarto, Esq., eldest son 
of Robert Eden Duncombe Shafto, Esq., of Whitworth Park, Durham, to CHARLOTTE 
Rosa, youngest daughter of the late William Baring, Esq , of Lulworth Castle. 

On the 11th inst., at Stuttgard, at the residence of the British Minister, Comte Sayn 
WirtGENsTEIN Sayn, only son of the Comtesse Casimir De Mechberg, to SALIsBURY 
Harriet, daughter of Sir George Pigott, Bart., of Knapton, in the Queen’s County, 
and Inishannon, in the county Cork. 

On the 23d inst., at Send Church, the Rev. Witt1Am Henry Parson, of Pirbright, 
Surry, to Cuartorre, fourth daughter of the Rey, George Walton Onslow, of Dunsbo- 
ough House, Ripley. 

On the 20th inst.. at Portsmouth, Davip Burnes, Esq., M.D., surgeon, of Vernon 
Place, Bloomsoury Square, to Harriet ANN, second daughter of Dr. Alexunder An- 
derson, of Gloucester Place, Southsea, and late of Brompton Row, London, 

On the 18th inst., in the Cathedral of Strasburg, Mr. Prerre Erarp, Harp and 
Pianolorte Maker to her Majesty, to Camitta, third daughter of the late Mr, P. Fevrier, 


of Strasburg. 
DEATHS. 
On the 20th inst., the Rev, Henry Lord Farnuaw, in his 66th year, 
On the 24th inst. Gzorcz Downs, Esq., one of her Majesty’s Pages. 
On the 11th of July, at Chittoor, East Indies, Captain ARcHIBALD M‘Narr, 15th 
Regiment Madras Native Infantry, iu 34th year. 


THE ARMY. 

Orrice or OrpNANCcE, Oct. 24.—Royal Artillery—Second Lieut. D, W. Pack to be 
First Lieut. vice Edridge, retired on half pay ; Second Capt. W. Furneaux to be Adjt. 
vice Maule, who resigns the Adjutancy only. 

Ordnance Medical Department—Temporary Assist.-Surg. M. B. Gallwey to be 
Assist.-Surg. vice Fitzmaurice, retired on half-pay. 

FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, Oct. 23. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED, 

Beswick and Gittings, Norwich, ale-merchants—Cox and Clare, Liverpool, milliners 
—Finch and Co. Preston, Lancashire, roller: makers—Johnson and Warren, Salford, 
Lancashire, and Warren and Johnson, Altrincham, Cheshire, timber-merchants—S. and 
B, F. Evans, Finsbury Place, tailors~Thorpe and Co. Sheffield, merchants—Foyster 
and Co. London, waggoners—Clarkson and Broughton, Bolton-le-Moors, Lancashire, 
comb makers—Forsyth and Kirkby, Leeds, carvers—Smith and Co. Biliter Square, 
Merchants— Rushton and Co, Cporto—Gray and Co, Leith, merchants, 

INSOLVENTS. 
Drake, WiitraM, George Street, St. Giles’s, victualler, Oct, 23. 
Robertson, ALEXANDER, Halifax, tea-dealer, Oct. 19. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Currre, JosepH, Woodbank, Cheshire, auctioneer, to surrender Nov, 1, Dec, 4: soli- 
citors, Mr. Chester, Staple Inn; and Mr, Walker, Chester. 

Epmonpson, Joun, Marsden, Lancashire, miller, Nov. 22, Dec. 4: solicitors, Messrs. 
Milne and Co. Temple; and Messrs, Willing and Fisher, Blackburn. 

Grestay, Pai..ip, Golden Lane, licensed-victualler, Nov. 6, Dec, 4: solicitor, Mr. 
Armstrong, Red Lion Street, Clerkenwell; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

Inc, Martua, Mount Pleasant, licensed-victualler, Nov. 2, Dec. 4: solicitor, Mr. 
Pile, Hatton Garden; official assignee, Mr. Cannan, Finsbury Square. 

James, Joun, Birmingham, baker, Nov. 3, Dec. 4: solicitors, Messrs, Gatty and 
Turner, Red Lion Square; and Mr. Cresswell, Birmingham. 

Wituis, THomas, Great Yarmouth, victualler, Nov. 5, Dec. 4: solicitors, Mr. Jay, 
Norwich ; and Mr, Helme, Gray’s Inn. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Nov. 13, Allen, Isleworth, brick-maker—Nov. 13, Allen, Great Coggeshall, Essex, 
tanuer~—Nov. 14, Bumpus, Newgate Street, bookseller—Nov. 14, Craig and Davies, 
Basinghall Street, merchants— Nov. 14, Parkin junior, and Brown, Hatton Court, 
Threadneedle Street, ship-brokers—Nov. 14, Goldschmidt and Co Great St. Helen’s, 
merchants—Nov. 13, J, and J. B. Kenworthy, Ir ger Lane, h 
Nov. 14, Lander, Sloane Street, Chelsea, surgeon—Nov. 13, Huskisson, Haggerstone, 
chemist—Nov. 13, Smith, Rochester, linendraper—Nov. 15, Parnham, High Street, 
Shadwell, sail-maker — Nov. 15, Davies, Queen Street, May Fair, tailor—Nov. 15, 
Pocock, Booth Street, Spitalfields, manufacturing-chemists—Nov. 15, Mallet, Lawrence 
Lane, Cheapside, warehouseman--Nov. 13, Siffken, Bush Lane, merchant—Nov. 15, 
Clarke, Leamington Priors, builder—Nov. 14, J. R. and E. Taylor, Masborough, York- 
shire, earthenware-manufacturers— Nov. 15, Marston, Kenilworth, carpenter—Nov. 14, 
Blenkin, Kingston-upon-Hull, merchant—Nov. 13, Wilkes, Birmingham, factor—Nov, 
15, Buchanan and Laird, Liverpool, merchants—Nov. 15, Wright, Liverpool, grocer— 
Nov, 14, Stamper, Cockermouth, tin-plateworker, 

: CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shuwn to the contrary, on or before Nov. 18. 

Tuck, Cleveland Street, Fitzroy Square, grocer—Beautiment, Willingtou, Northumb- 
erlaud, builder—Wilby, High Town, Yorkshire, card-maker—George, Paddidgton 
Street, Marylebone, builder —Wilcock, Hovipgham, Yorkshire, surgeon—Wakeman, 
Shenstone, Staffordshire, wharfinger, 


Friday, Oct. 26. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 
Snape and Co, Chester, brewers—Bouch and Son, Liverpool—Moore and Browne, 
Bristol, wine-merchants—Walker and Co. Liverpool, commission-merchauts—Jobnson 
and Angus, coach-lace and carpet manufacturers—D,, L,, and H, Levy, Botolph Lane, 




















men 


fruit-merchants—Scott and Leach, Rochdale, tailors—Machin and Potts, Burslem, 
Staffordshire, facturers of china—Potts and Co. Burslem, Staffordshire, japanners 
—E.and E. Bush, Walcot, Somersetshire, milliners—Marsden and Vincent, Dart- 
mouth, coal-merchants - H. and W. Wright, Haymarket, agricultural booksellers— 
Spurrier and Co. Birmingham, attornies—Hillborn and Co. Philadelphi hant 
Edwards and Venour, Leamington Priors, Warwickshire, attornies— Foster and Han- 
nath, Beverley, Yorkshire, woollendrapers—Lythgoe and Brevel, Liverpool, coopers— 
C. and J. Frith, Sheffield, file-manufacturers--Marshall, Woodhouse, and Co. Rostrick, 
Yorkshire, fancy-cloth-manufacturers—Wilson and Smith, Leeds, stone-masons— 
Hartley and Co. Southowram, Yorkshire, worsted-spinners—Hinton and Meeson, 
Gray’s Thurrock, Essex, lime burners—Finigan and Co. Noble Street, Foster Lane, 
wholesale-furriers—Taylor and Forbes, Aberdeen, tobacco-manufacturers. 
INSOLVENTS. 

Dorrett, Tuomas, Bermondsey Street, grocer, Oct. 26. 

Hopexinson, Grorce Forzy, Fenchurch Street, merchant, Oct, 26. 

Porter, Joun, Liverpool, merchant, Oct. 23, 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 

Paice, Cuares, Clerkenwell Green, lamp-manufacturer, 

BANKRUPTS, 

Hanp, WiuutaM, Park Lane, Staffordshire, tanner, to surrender Nov. 9, Dec. 7: soe 
licitors, Mr. Wolston, Furnival’s Inn; and Messrs. Ward, Burslem. 

Scoons, Wittr1aM, Maidstone, innkeeper, Nov. 3, Dec. 7: solicitors, Messrs. Fry and 
Loxley, Cheapside; official assignee, Mr. Lackington, Ironmonger Row. 

Srorey, James Everert, Manchester, bookseller, Nov. 12, Dec.7:; solicitors, Messrs. 
Adlington and Co, Bedford Row; and Mr. Makinson, Manchester. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Nov. 5, Andrew, Moor Street, Soho, licensed-victualler—Nov. 16, West, High Street, 
Shoreditch, grocer—Nov. 16, Jones, Wandsworth, silk printer—Nov. 16, James, South- 
ampton Street, Strand, woollendraper—Dec. 12, Oldham, Sheffield, druggist—Nov. 21, 
Hammond, Shefiield, grocer—Nov. 16, Weod, Tunstall, Staffordshire, builder—Nov. 22, 
Twells, Tamworth, draper—Nov. 19, Hoare, Cirencester, grocer—Nov. 29, Morgan, 
Dolyddbyrion, Carnarvonshire, tanner. 

CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to tie contrary, on or before Nov. 16. 

Potter, Kidderminster, carpet-manufacturer —Nockells, Stratford, Essex, oxalic acid- 
maker—Long, Warminster, ironmonger—Greer, Bristol, hant—W Grange 
Road, Bermondsey, victualler. 


PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
































| Saturday; Monday, Tuesday | Wednes.|t Thurs. | Friday. 

3 per Cent.Consols....+++ 933 93} 93% 933 94 945 
DittoforAccount......... | 933 933 934 | 933 94 94} 
3 per Cent. Reduced.,.... 93 93 93 93% 93t 93% 
34 per Cents. Reduced...,} 1004 1003 100% 100g 1008 100% 
New 3¢ per Cents.......+.} lOlG 101g 101% 101% 101% 102 
Long Annuities...... een 155 154 15 15} 15 15 
Bank Stock,8perCt.......| 2034 | 203¢ | 203 | 203¢ | 2039 

India Stock,104 p Ct..... «| 260 2604 2604 261 261 262¢ 
Exchequer Bills,2d.p.diem. | 67 pm 65 67 66 64 64 
Iudia Bouds, 3 per Cent.. ‘| 66 pm 65 66 63 65 — 














FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday eveninge) 








Alabama(payable1863)5 p.Ct.| 84 | Mexican (deferred)... 5 p.Ct.!| —— 
Austrian ...esseeseees 3 — | —— | Ditto, Yt, _-!\/— 
Belgian. ....e+++ oe SO 1034 | Mississippi (New).....6 -- | 9exd 
Brazilian. ...ccsceeees 3 — 79 Neapolitan of 1824....5 — — 
Buenos Ayres....+006. 6 — — = New York(payble.1858) 5 — 93¢ 
Chilian ........- coon 6 O— — | Ditto Jitto 1837) 6 — — 
Colombian of 1824 ....6 — 23% | Ohio......- Cccccecces O = 101 
Danish.......0+6 eoeod = — | Pennsylvania(pay1858)5 — 96 
Dutch (Ex 12 Guilders) 24 — 53g | Peruvinn ...ccccccseee 6 — 17¢ 
Ditto (Ditto)... 5 — 100¢ Portuguese . -3— 204 
French. cessecceceeves — Of Oc | Ditto ....ccccceceeee 5 — 72 
Ditto... cessocccseoce —_ Of Oc | Ditto New ..ccceseees 5 — 32 
Greek of 1825....0006. 5 — —— | Prussian......csseesee 4 — — 
Louisiaua.......-.-. 5 — 95¢ | Russianof1822.......5 — | lll¢ 
Mexican...ccccssccsee 3 — 15 | Ditto (Metallic) ......5 — one 
Ditto.c.cccsesecceees 6 — | 22¢ | Spanish Consolidated... 5 — 17¢ 


SHARES. (Last Oficial Quotation during the Week, ending Friday evening.) 


Anglo-Mexican Mines ... (Commercial Docks....+0..0+0+ 
|Eastand West India......0.+06+} 110 




















Bolanos .....- ccccevcccecocoe 
Brazilian Imperial . seeeee| —— |\London...... . 6lt 
British Iron ......++- Prrecee ee 9% |/St. Katherine .....c....sccccee | 107 
Real del Monte (Unregistered) . 10 | Hibernian Joint Stock Bank... | —— 
United Mexican ...... enuae +-| —— |j/London Westminster Bank .... 23¢ 
Australian Agricultural......../ -——— |/National Provincial Bank..... 34¢ 
Canada Company ...++.e+seee8 29 ‘| Provincial Bank of Ireland ,... 43¢ 
General Steam Navigation .....| —— | 
GRAIN, 


MARK LANE, FRIDAY, OCT. 26. 
s 














8 Se is. & ° ° % 8 
Wheat,Red New 63 to 66 | Rye, New...... 90..38 Maple....... 37 .. 38 Oate, Peed. 21 .. 24 
Fine......... 6%..70 Barley, Stained 82 .. 46 White., . 40..43 ine 24 ..26 
Malting...... 6..37 _Boilers.......44..47| Poland... 23 .. 25 
Malt, Ordinary. 50..55 Beans, Ticks... 30 .. 33 | Fine... 26 ..27 
e IR@escccecccee SE ce SE; Did..cccccces 34..37| Potato...30.. 38 
Old ssecoreeeO oe O Pens,Hog..... 35 ..37 Harrow...s0. 01 0 Fine. 31 «6 32 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT, 
NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL,* SMITHFIELD.* 
Beef ccccscceeee 29-10d. to 38. Ld to BS Gd. seeseeee 38. 4d. to 31.10d, to 48 @ 
3 8 w & 6 « 8 M0 3 10 @ «zat §& 
co € @ w € S 4 0 « 410 w« O @ 
o £¢ 8B wow 5S 4 4 2 wo & © wo & 6 
a @ OC we OO .% 0 0 w«w 0 0 wo @ @ 
* To sink the offal pe 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per load of 36 Trusses.) 
CUMBERLAND. SMITHFIELD, PORTMAN. WHITECHAPE!?. 
80s.to 1108 


95 oe 100 wesve 0 oo eseee 70 oe 100 
sseee O oe 
seeee 80 0. 180 


Hay, ioc aasaaes acess 


we BLOS COLDS. woee 65S CO LIDS. cree, 1008.00 L145. weeee 
Inferior, . 8 99 


















OW seveee 90 - 
Clover...sseeeee 0 120) oe ILE cence 63. 130 100 .. 120 
Straw, Wheat seoresereee 46 oe 48 coeee 33 48 86 .. 4 ssece 30 oe 36 

AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. METALS. 
Per Quarter (Imperial) ot Englandand Wales | Iron, in Bars ..... secseee LOL 08.0d... 0 0 0 
64s 34. | Rye....c.se.0- 353, 2d. i 7 €.ic 4 FS 
39 ver. 38..000 
00. 000 
6 0..19 5 @ 








BULLION. 

Gold, Portugal,in Coin..,.,.peroz-0.08, @ 
eevee Foreign, in Bars .o.. 3 17 

+++» New Doubloons..... 

+ | Silver, in Bars, Standard . 

sees New Dollars ...ss0ee 















Wall’s End, Best sores sper ton 23s, to2lds. 6dy 
"inferio oo 19 o. 2 O 































BREAD....8d.to eet, oe. bans coche, VIANNA son codae 
JTTER....BestFresh 148.04 perdoz 
™" ee . SUGAR. ante ¢ 
. Muscovado....sesesess per cwt.30s 108d. to 
Kent Pockets.. percwt. 31, 05... 4!, 08.) yolasses.......eeee+ Bsc 30s.. @ 
Choice Ditte, as > € Cat 6 : 
Sussex Pock . & O08 15 OILS, 
Superfine Ditto. 4 0 4 10 Rape Oil....00. eoeeeper tun aa. S 
Peetrt ne seevere 
POTATOES. Lin-eed Oil ecccccccee SSO 
Scotch Reds ....perton.0/. 0s.6d, to 0!.0s, Od, | Linseed Oil Cake at the Mill,...per 1000 12 18 
Middlingessece-++eee eoee 50.9000 Rape Cak@....ecess.cossscsseeperton 6 10 
Waressescseccecevssecsee & 5 8 oe 2 i 0 Raw Fat, per stoneresssesseses 38 5d. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





Dedicated, with permission, to Sir A. W. Callcott, R.A. 
Just Published, Price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
COLOUR AS. A MEANS OF ART; 
being an adaptation of the Experience of Profes- 
sors to the Practice of Amateurs. With Eighteen 
Coloured Plates. 
By Franx Howarp, Esq. 
Author of “ The Sketcher’s Manual,” “‘ The Spirit of 
Shakspeare,” &c. 

* Mr. Howard has done good service to the arts in this 
attempt to rednce to principles of certainty those quali- 
ties which have hitherto been vaguely referred to taste.” 
—Atlas. 

“A volume replete with valuable observations ; most 
amusing and instructive.” —Literary Gazette. 

“This volume is highly useful; the author's object is 
excellent, and well has he accomplished it.”’—Spectator. 
London: JosepH Tuomas; ©. Tint; and SimpKin 
and Co. 


TEGG’S PRESENT FOR AN APPRENTICE, 
In 1 vol. square 16mo. embellished with Engravings, 
Price 4s. 6d. bound in cloth and lettered, 


PRESENT FOR AN APPREN- 
TICE; to whichis prefixed Letsom’s Temperance 
Thermometer ; also Dr. Franklin’s Way to Wealth. The 
Twentieth Edition. Dedicated, by permission, to the 
Chamberlain of Loudon. 
“If, however, it should ever.fall to the lot of youth to 
use these pages, let.such a reader remember, that it 
is with the deepest regret that I recollect iu my manhood 
the opportunities of learning which I neglected in my 
outh; that through every part of my literary career, I 
ave felt pinched and hampered by my own ignorance ; 
and that I would at this moment give half the reputation 
I have had the good fortuue to acquire, if, by doing so, 
J could rest the remaining part upon a sound foundation 
of learning and science.” --Sir Walter Scott's Diary. 
London: Printed for Tuomas Tzo@a, 73, Cheapside ; 
and may be procured by order of all other Booksellers in 
the Kingdom. 


Inthe Press, and speedily will be Published, in post 8vo, 
the Two Concluding Volumes of the Illustrated Edi- 


tion of 
PALeys NATURAL THEOLOGY : 
Containing, 

1. A Treatise on Instinct, in Four Dialogues. 

2. Experiments and Demonstrations on the Structure 
of the Cells of Bees. 

3. A Dissertation on the Origin of Evil. 

4. Notes and Remarks on various points of Theology. 

5. An Analytical Account of Cuvier’s Researches on 
Fossil Osteology, with its application to Natural 














eology. 
6. An Account of other subsequent writings on this 
subject. 
7. An Analytical Account of Sir I. Newton’s‘* Princi- 
ja 7? 


pia. 
8, An Analytical Account of La Place’s “ Mécanique 
Celeste.” 
By Henry Lord Broucuam, F.R.S, and Member of 
the National Institute of France. 
London: Cuarues Knicut and Co, 22, Ludgate 
Street. 





Or Thursday, November 1, will be. Published, 


HE PICTORIAL EDITION OF 
OF SHAKSPERE. 
Part I. Tae Two GentLemMen oF VERONA. Price Qs. 6d, 

THE QUARTO PICTORIAL BIBLE, Part XI. 
Price 5s. to be completed iu about 16 Monthly Parts, 
forming Four handsome Volumes. The First and Second 
Volumes have been completed, and may be had, bound 
in cloth, Price 1/. 2s. 6d, each. 

THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
Part XXI. Price 2s. The Work is also published in 
Weekly Numbers, Price 6d. each. 

THE PORTRAIT ILLUSTRATIONS of the PIC- 
TORIAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, Part IX. Price 
2s. Tobe completed in Twenty Monthly Parts. The 
Portraits contained in Part 1X. are—Newton, Defoe, 
Halley, Pope, and Swift. 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENTS, 
A new Translation, by E. W. Lane, with numerous Wood 
cut Illustrations, after Designs by W. Haryey, Part VII. 
Price 2s, 6d. To be completed in 3 vols. 

THE JOURNAL OF THE STATISTICAL SO- 
CIETY of LONDON. No. VII. Price 1s. 6d. 

London: Cuarves Knicur & Co, Ludgate Street. 


INDUSTRIAL GUIDE-BOOKS, 
On the lst November will be Published, 


1. 
HE GUIDE TO SERVICE. 


Tue Darry-Maip. 
Illustrated with Wood-cuts, Price 8d. 
II 





THE GUIDE TO TRADE —Tuz Cuemist ann 
Drveaist, illustrated with Wood-cuts, Price Sd. 





The following Works of this Series have been already 
Published ;— 
GUIDE TO SERVICE—Txe Marp or Att Worx, 
New Edition, Price 8d. 

GUIDE TO SERVICE—-Txe Lapy’s Mann, Price 1s. 
GUIDE TO TRADE—Tuxs Painter, Price ls, 

To supply a manifest deficiency in the books already 
ublished for the education of the industrial classe , the 
ublishers have undertaken a series of works, (which will 

be brought out at the cheapest rate,) whose chief object 
is to prepare young persous for the choice of an occupa- 
tion, by instructing them in the peculiar duties, and as 
far as requisite, in the technical details of the various 
departments of Service or TRapE in which they are 
likely to be engaged as they advance in life. It is, of 
course, not contemplated herein toteach every thing that 
should be known ina Trade, or to point out the, whole 
details of a Service, but to zive such a general kuow ledge 
of the occupations which the mass of the people are 
called.upon to follow, as may prepare the,young or the 
proper discharge of their duties, and systematize much of 
the practical information which the adult has now, in 
™ost cases to learn without a Guide. These works will, 
collectively, contain a mass of authentic,and amusing 
information on the various departments of industry ip 
this country, whieh: will be ueeful and interesting to all 
readers. They wilt be illustrated, when uecessary, with 
numerous explanatory wood cuts. 

London: Caries Kyicut and Co. 22, Ludgate Street. 





BURKE’S WORKS. 


HE WORKS of the RIGHT HON. 
EDMUND BURKE, with a Biographical and 
Critical Introduction, and a copious Index. In 2 vols. 
imperial 8vo. with a finely-engraved Portrait after Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Price 2 Guineas, in cloth boards and 
lettered, 

“ Here is another cheering sign of the times; the en- 
tire works of Burke, excepting the disjecta membra of his 
oration against Hastings, printed almost for popular 
circulation. 

“It argues something io proof of a wide-spreading taste 
for elegant literature, and a strong desire for political 
knowledge of the highest order, when a series of volumi- 
nous works—in form and fashion addressed to another 
age, whose spirit was very different from ours, and ap- 

aling in tone and composition to cultivated tastes, and 
intellects raised above the general—can be published for 
the people with a prospect of popular success.”—Spee- 
tator. 

“To England at this moment the writings of this 
great man are of a prodigious and peculiar interest; aud 
it will be not only for our legislators and agitators to 
study them, but for the mass of the intelligent population 
to make themselves acquainted with his sagacious and 
comprehensive views. Such a publication as the present, 
therefore, we consider to be particularly well-timed, and 
we earnestly recommend it to the universal notice it so 
eminently deserves.” — Literary Gazette. 

London : Samuvet Ho_psworrta, Amen Corner, Pater 
noster Row. 


WORKS PUBLISHED BY JOSEPH RICKERBY: 
SaerBourn Lane, Kine Witiiam Srreet, City, 





Second Edition, enlarged, Price Reduced. 
This Day, in post 8co, cloth lettered, Price 6s. 


ROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By Martin Farquuar Tupper, Esq. M.A. 

“ This is one of the most original and curious produe- 
tions of our time.”—Aftlas. 

“ A book as full of sweetness as a honey-comb, of gentle- 
ness as a woman's heart,—in its wisdom worthy the dis- 
ciple of a Solomon, in its genius the child of a Milton.’”— 
Court Journal. 

Ina Few Days, by the,Same Author, post 8vo, 
GERALDINE 


A Sequel to COLERIDGE’S CHRISTOBEL, 
With Other Poems, 


Ig. 
In foolscap 8vo, Price 5s. cloth lettered, 
TOPIA, by Sir THomas Mors; 
and NEW ATLANTIS, by Lord Bacon. 
With an Analysis of “ Plato’s Republic,” &c. by J. A. 
St. Joun. 

“This is a charming little volume—full of wit and 
wisdom, as fresh as of yesterday, only more witty and 
more wise—judiciously and, learnedly edited, and very 
prettily printed,” — Examiner. 


III, 
In 1 8vo. vol. Price 21s. cloth extra, lettered, 


‘ KAINH ATAO@HKH.—The NEW 
TESTAMENT in GREEK, with ENGLISH 
NOTES, &c. 


By the Rev. Witt1am Trotiope, M.A, 

“ Never have Mr. Trollope’s acquirements been so ably 
and usefully directed. This edition will be hailed by the 
biblical and c).ssical student as a precious assistant,” — 
Monthly Review. Iv 


In Eight Vols with Fine Portrait, Price only 2/. 5s. 
HE PRACTICAL WORKS OF 
BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR, D.D. 
With Memoir of the Author, by Dr, Croty, 
“A beautiful edition of the best works of this eloquen 
and admired writer.”—Critival Notice. 


THE BOOK OF THE CARTOONS, 
Cuearer Eprrion, 

Now Ready, 8s. cloth, 10s. 6d. half morocco gilt, Large 
Paper, 16s, or India Proofs 4to, Colombier 21s. 
HE BOOK OF THE CARTOONS. 

By the Rev. R. Catrermorg, B.D. 

“ The purpose and the execution of this volume are alike 
admirable. It is adapted for the drawing-room table, or 
for studious eee 

I 


In, foolscap 8vo. Price 5s. cloth lettered, 


DB 
ADY M. W. MONTAGU’s LETTERS 
FROM THE LEVANT. 
With a Sketch of her Ladyship’s Character, Moral and 
Literary, and Notes, by J. A. St. Joun, Esq. 

“ The letters are full of fascination; and Mr. St. John 
has laid before the English public, for the first time, the 
peculiar circumstances that contributed to form her lady- 
ship’s character.” — Critical Notice. 


Vil. 
In foolscap 8vo. 4s. 6d a New and Revised Edition of 
UNYAN's PILGRIM’s PROGRESS: 
*,° Ask for Kickerny’s Edition. 

“ We regard the features and the additions which cha- 
racterize this last attempt to render ‘ The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress’ more useful and popular than ever, to be decided 
improvements. There is an elegant Life prefixed of the 
Author; the texts of Scripture are printed at the foot of 
each page ; and a Key to the principal matter, spiritual 
and otherwise, is same” Vai Review. 

dil. 


Ip post 12mo. Price Qs. 6d. 
OME, IrS JOYS AND ITS 
SORROWS: A Domestic Tale. 
“ How quick the change from joy to wo! 
How checquered is our lo. below !”—Cowrer, 
Also, in post 18mo. 2s, 6d. 
YRIG POEMS #Y DR, WATTS, 
With Life of the Author, by R. Souraxy, Esq., 

« This is a very beautiful edition of a series of poems, 
than. which there are few in our layguage more treasured 
by the pious, or more admired by general readers,”— 

itical Nutice. 


In 1 vol foolscap 8¥0, Price 5s. 
IR THOMAS BROWNE'S RELIGIO 
MEDICL; and Hydrivtaphia, or Uro-burial. 

With a Discourse and Notes, by J. A. St. Joan, Esq. 

“ These quaint and..extraordinary treatises are here 
presented iu a neat and cheap volume, with the addition 
of an ome discourse aud copious explanatory Notes.”— 

iti tice. 





This Day is Published, in royal 8vo. Price &s, 
HE MABINOGION ; or, Ancient}Ro- 


mances of Wales. Iu the Original Welsh, from the 
Red Book of Hergest and other MSS.: accompanied by 
Fac-similies, Part I. containing the Lady of the Foun- 
tain, with an English Translation and Notes. By Lady 
Cuartotre Guest. To be followed by the remaining 
Tales, without interruption, until the whole series is 
completed. 
London; Loneman, Orme, and Co.; Llandovery; 
W. Regs. 





Just Published, Price 6a. 
Pp 


jy orat OWER, a Lecture, 


By W. J. Fox. 
Price 6s. 
MORAL VIEWS OF COMMERCE, SOCIETY, 
AND POLITICS, 
By the Reverend Orvitte Dewey, 
In 8vo. Price 5s, 6d, 

THE THEOLOGY of the O.D TESTAMENT; 
or a Biblical Sketch of the Religious Opinions of the 
Ancient Hebrews. Extracted and Translated from the 
German of Grore Lorenz Bauer, Professor of Biblical 
Criticism at Heidelberg. aia 

Cuarzes Fox, 67, Paternoster Row. 


WORKS CONSOLATORY ON LOSS OF 
FRIENDS. 
TRIBUTE 








of SYMPATHY 
ADDRESSED to MOURNERS. By Wititam 
Newnuam, Esq. Eighth _ 12mo. cloth boards, 5s, 


CHRISTIAN SYMPATHY. A Collection of Letters 
Addressed to Mourners, a Edit. 32mo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 


The MOURNER’S SOLACE. A Devotional An- 
thology. By the Author of ‘“ The Solace of an Invalid.” 
12mo, cloth, Price 4s, 6d. 


SERMONS and EXTRACTS Consolatory on the 
Loss of Friends. Selected from the works of the most 
eminent Divines. 3d Edit. 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. 

London: Joun Hatesarp and Son, 187, Piccadilly, 


STANDARD LIBRARY EDITIONS, 
In medium 8vo, uniform with “ Byron’s Works,” the 
“ Curiosities of Literature,” &c, 


URNS'S POEMS AND SONGS, 
with a Biographical Notice, and a Copious Glos- 
sary, Price 2s. 6d. 

SCOTTI’S LADY OF THE LAKE. ls. 

SCOTT’S LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL, ls. 

SCOTT’S MARMION. ls, 2d. 

CRABBE’S BOROUGH. A Poem. ls. 4d. 

KIRKE WHITE’S POETICAL WORKS. ls. 

GOLOSMITH’S VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. Is, 

BLIGH’S NARRATIVE OF THE MUTINY OF 
THE BOUNTY. 1s. 4d. 

“ The first real People’s Editions we have seen, that 
combine high literary merit with a cheapness that places 
them within the reach, we should say, of all who can wish 
for them, whilst their mechanical execution is such as to 
render them fit for any book shelf where Mr. Murray’s, 
Mr. Cadell’s, or Mr. Moxon’s single volume editions are 
admitted, have emanated from the shop of Mr. Smith, of 
Fleet Street.” — Spectator. 

“ The elegance with which these works are brought 
out is a strong recommendation, and certainly, in point 
of economy, they are not exceeded by any publication of 
the day. The works selected are of the highest order, 
and already stamped with fame. The typography is ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, and the press appears to have been 
corrected wi h more than ordinary care.”— Aflas. 

London: Wriitam Sait, 113, Fleet Street; Fraser 
and Co. Edinburgh ; and Curry and Co. Dublin. 


NEW WORKS. 


I. 
ee EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. 137. 
Contents: 
Tue DuKe or WeLiincton’s DEsPpATcHEs. 
RuscHENBERGER’s VoyAGE ROUND THE WoRLD. 
Memorrs oF Sin Witi1amM KnieHTon, 
. Mr. Dickens's TAtEs. 
Lire ANB Writings oF Str Wit1amM TEMPLE. 
Srricrures on THE “ Lire oF. Mr. WILBERFORCE,” 
Reiens oF GeorGe THE THIRD anp Fourta—Po.i- 
TICAL CHARACTERS. 


II. 
RACTICAL and SURGICAL ANA- 
TOMY. By W. J. Erasmus Wiuson, Teacher of 
Practical and Surgical Anatomy and Physiology, 12mo. 
50 Wood-engraviugs, 10s. 6d. 


III. 
HE PRINCIPLES of SURGERY. 
By Joun Burns, M.D. F.R.S. Regius Professor of 
Surgery in the University of Glasgow, &e, 2 vols. 8vo. 
248. cloth, 
*,* The Second Vol. | be had separately, 12s. 


N EMOIRS of SIR WILLIAM 
Temr.x. By the Right Hon. T. P. CourTenay, 
2 vols. 8vo. Portrait, 28s. 
“ Entitled tothe praise of diligence, care, good sense, 
and tenpprtiellty,"— Saaboaeh Review. 


IFE and ADMINISTRATION of 
EDWARD, FIRST EARL of CLARENDON. 
By T. H. Lister, Esq. 3 vols, 8vo. Portrait, 48s. cloth 
lettered, 
“Mr. Lister has delineated the character, judged the 
conduct, and estimated the works of Clarendou freely 
and tairly.”—Gentleman’s Magazine. 


Vi. 
HE JUVENILE POETICAL 
LIBRARY; selected from the Works of Modern 
British Poets. Edited by Mrs. Avaric A, Warts. 
With 9 Engravings, foolscap 8vo. 8s. cloth, 


VIT. 

ONVERSATIONS for CHILDREN : 
on LAND and WATER. By Mrs. Marcer. 
Fep. 8vo. with Coloured Map, showing the comparative 

Altitude of Mountains, 5s. 6d. cloth. 
“ The design of this little work is excellent, and it is 

faultiessly fulfilied.”— Atlas. 
London: Lonemay, Oame, and Co, 
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pesstes ROYAL COVENT 
GARDEN 


On Monday, HAMLET. After which the MILLER 

AND HIS MEN. 

On Tuesday, The TEMPEST. With the CABINET. 

On Wednesday, the LADY OF LYONS. With the 
FORESTERS. 

On Thursday, OTHELLO. 

Doors opened at half-past Six, Performances to com- 
mence at Seven. Boxes, 5s.; Second Price, 2s.6d. Pit, 
9s. 6d.; Second Price, ls. 6d. Lower Gallery, 1s. &d.; 
Second Price, 1s Upper Gallery, 1s.; Second Price, 6d. 


HEATRE F ROYAL ADELPHI. 


Inc q' peated inquiries, “ A Race for 
a Rarity ” will be repeated every Evening, in which Mr. 
Yates will give his delineation of the Loudon Managers. 
Fifth Week of the BAYADERES, who increase nightly 
iu attraction, and whose peculiar t and cer i 
are introduced in the New Spectacle of “ Arajoon.” 
Monday, and during the Week, 
A RACE FOR A RARITY. To be followed by 
ARAJOON ; or, the Conquest of Mysore, 
A New Nautical Burletta, calle 
BLUE JACKETS; or Her Majesty’s Service. 
Toconclude with FANNY SIMS, 
Boxes, 4s.—Half-price, 2s. Pit, 2s.— Half-price, 1s. 
Gallery, 1s.—Half-price, 6d. Half-price at half-past 
8. Doors open at a quarter to 6, commence a quarter to7. 


HE THAMES TUNNEL, entrance 


near the Church at Rotherhithe, on the Surry 
side of the River, is open to the Public daily (except 
Sunday), from nine in the morning until dusk.—Ad- 
mittance One Shilling each. Both archways are bril- 
liantly lighted with gas, and the descent is by a new 
and more commodious staircase. The Tunnel is now 
upwards of 810 feet in length, and is completed to 
within a distance of 110 feet of low water mark on the 
Middlesex shore, 

By Order, J, Coariter, Clerk to the Company. 

: Thames Tunnel Office, 

Walbrook Buildings, Walbrook, October 1838. 

N.B. Conveyances to the Thames Tunnel, by an 
omnibus, from Charing Cross, Fleet Street, and Grace- 
church Street ; also by the Woolwich and Greenwich 
steam-boats, from Hungerford, Queenhithe, Dyer’s Hall 
Wharf, and London Bridge, every half-hour, Books 
descriptive of the Works are sold at the Tunnel, Price 
One Shilling. 


TEAM TO DUNDEE.—The Mag- 
nificent Steam-ships LONDON, DUNDEE, aud 
PERTH, will sail from Hore’s Steam Wharf, 272, Wap- 
ping, as under: 
he DUNDEE, Capt. Kipp, Wednesday, 3lst Oct. 
—10 Foretioon, 
The LONDON, Capt. Ew1ne, Wednesday, 7th Nov. 
— 4 Morning, 

Goods received, berths secured, and information ob- 
tained, at Hore’s Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, 
Strand; 14, Bucklersbury ; or at Hore’s Steam Wharf, 
272, Wapping. 

Euizaseta Hore, Agent, and Wharfinger. 


ATIONAL COGNAC BRANDY. 


The unprecedented success of this Brandy will 
prove an advantage in protecting the public against the 
scarcity created by the failure of the vintage, and the 
great rise in the price of Foreign Brandy; as it pos- 
sesses the same beneficial qualities, is half the price, and 
bears so close a resemblance as to deceive the best con- 
noisseur, Its wholesome properties are established by 
the certificates already published of Professors Brande, 
Graham, Cooper, Dr, Longstaff, and Dr. Blundell. For 
Home-made Wine and all domestic purposes, it is pecu- 
liarly adapted, and is recommended for its economy to all 
families. Price 18s, per Gallon, either Pale or Brown, of 
the highest legal strength, in quantities of not less than 
Two Gallons, Cash on delivery, 

es Henry Sroxes, Manager, 
Distillery, 18, King Street, Snow Hill, leading from 
Holbora to Smithfield. 


ROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE 
and ANNUITY COMPANY, 9, Chatham Place, 
Blackfriars, London, Established in 1826. 
Direcroks, 
W.G, Hayter, Esq. M.P. Robert Palk, Esq. 
Charles Johnston, Esq. William U. Sims, Esq. 
John T. Kemble, Esq. Samuel Smith, Esq. 
J.G.S, Lefevre, Esq. F.R.S, | Le Marchant Thomas, Esq. 
TRUSTEES. 
John Deacon, Esq. John G. Shaw Lefevere, Esq. F.R.S. 
William Unwin Sims, Esq. 

In this Office Assurers for the whole term of life have 
the option, as most accords with their views and 
circumstances, either of securing a certain sum at death 
at a low rate of Premium, or of participating in three- 
quarters of the net profits of the Company on paying an 
increased rate of Premium. 

The following are the annual Premiums for the assur- 
ance of 100/. on a healthy life in either case. 

WITHOUT PROFITS. 


Age 20..£1 11 8 | 30..£2 22) 40..42 17|50..£408 
WITH PROFITS. 
Age 20.£1 16 11 | 30.£2 9 2| 40. £3 6 6 | 50.44 14 2 



































A division of the net profits wiil take place quinqueu- 
nially. Bonuses accrue on all beneficial policies ou 
which three annual premiums shall have been paid, at 
the time a division occurs; aud the holders of such 
Policies have the option either of receiving their bonuses 
in a present sum, or of having them applied in augmen 
tation of their Policies, or in reduction of their future 
Premiums, 

Assurers on the non-bonus system may coutract to pay 
their premiums either in one sum, in a given number of 
payments, in anuual, half yearly, or quarterly payments, 
or in any other way most suitable to their convenience, 

Officers in the Army and Navy when in active service, 
persons afflicted with chronic and other diseases, and 
such asare going beyond the limits of Europe, are also 
Ammred at moderate rates. 

rospectuses aad all necessary information ma: 
tained at the Office, sianeees 

Proposals can be passed daily, 

Micuaet Sawarp, Secretary. 


ITLE FOR ORDERS.—An Incum- 
i bent would nominate a GRADUATE to either 
University, on his producing satisfactory Testimonials, 
Address, post-paid, Rev. M. A., Messrs. Charke and 
Lewis, English and Foreign Newspaper and Advertise- 
ment Ageuts, Crown Court, Threadneedle Street. 


MEDICAL GENTLEMAN, married, 


and practising in the neighbowhvood of London, 
has now a vacancy for an Apprentice. He has been ac- 
customed to Tuition; and the Pupil would have the ad- 
vantages of Daily Personal Superintendence in his Edu- 
cation, by Reading together Medical Classics, Elemen- 
tary Works on Anatomy, &c. and by Clinical Medicine. 
References to be made to Messrs. Winter, W1LLiams, 
and WiLL1aMs, Solicitors, 16, Bedford Row, London; or 
to Messrs. Wavueu, 177, Regent Street. 


CHOOL of DESIGN for the EDU- 
CATION of ARTISTS and INSTRUCTION of 
AMATEURS in the THEORY and PRACTICE of 
DRAWING and PAINTING, possessing every requi- 
site for the study of the human figure, anatomically, as 
well as in its development of perfect beauty, combined 
with the principles of Geometry, Optics, Perspective, 
and other branches of the Fine Arts, forming a Proba- 
tionary School for the Royal Academy. A Vacancy for 
a Pupil, in the house, Terms may be known at No.6, 
Charlotte Street, Bloomsbury, corner of Streatham Street. 


INE ARTS. 73, Margaret Street, 

Cavendish Square. Mr. A. DE VILLALOBOs, 
Member of the Royal Lyceum of Fine Arts in Madrid, 
Professor of Drawing, and Messrs. LOFT and Co. Pro- 
prietors of the splendid collection of Casts, from Antique 
and Modern Siatues, Busts, &c. late Sarri’s,in Dean 
Street, Soho, beg to announce, that they have established 
in London a SCHOOL OF DESIGN, on a more ex- 
tensive scale than has ever been adopted before, wherein 
instruction will be offered iu all the branches connected 
with the arts of Painting and Sculpture. 

Messrs. LOFT and Co. prompted by a desire to pro- 
mote the geueral taste for the Fine Arts, and acceding 
to the request of their friends, fitted up last year one of 
the rooms occupied by their extensive Collection of 
Statues as an Academy for the study of the Antique. 
The celerity with which the place was filled, although no 
instruction or assistance was offered to the pupils beyond 
the supply of Casts, and the numerous applications which 
could not be attended to for want of accommodation, may 
be considered as a sufficient criterion of the general de- 
mand (or such an iastitution. 

Further particulars may be obtained at Messrs. LOFT 
and Co.’s Establishment, 92, Dean Street, Soho, or at the 
Academy as above. 


SSENCE OF EGLANTINE.—This 


celebrated Perfume, combining the richest odour 
of our choicest flowers with the peculiar puugency of 
essential oils, is justly esteemed the most elegant hand- 
kerchief scent and toilet requisite which has hitherto been 
introduced ; and the unerring preference which is inva- 
riably given to it has induced the proprietor to give it ge- 
neral publicity. ‘The Essence of Eglantine is now in- 
troduced as a scent for the handkerchief, &c. It might be 
objected that it is, at first, somewhat too powerful; this 
strength, however, quickly subsides into a sweet, agree- 
able, and lasting perfume.”— From the Beau Monde. 
Prepared by Tuomas Wuite, Chemist, 24, Cornhill, 
opposite the Royal Exchange, London; and Sold in Bot- 
tles, at 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. each. Sold also by his West 
End Agents, Mr. BinninGToN, Chemist, 35, Haymarket ; 
Mr. WacstarFr, Chemist, 122, Piccadilly; and Myr. 
Sancer, 150, Oxford Street. 


HE FALL OF THE LEAF.—‘“T his 
phenomenon, so commonly observed and com- 
mented upon at this season of the year, but seldom sug- 
gests any other train of ideas than the ordinary one of its 
resemblauce to the decline of life. [t seems not to be 
geuerally understood, that the human being is subject to 
the same laws as those which govern the vegetable crea- 
tion in the fall of the leaf. The present is found from 
experience and accurate observation to be the season 
when weak hair most rapidly falls off, aud hair of strong 
uxuriaut growth becomes relaxed. ‘These evils, though 
long known to the medical world weie yet without a 
remedy till the discovery of the BALM OF COLUMBIA 
hy OvpaipGe; the introduction of which, as a powerful 
strengthener and preserver of the hair, has created an 
gra in the annals of remedial agents, and from its unfail- 
ing effects in cases of baldness, has stamped it as one of 
the most important modern discoveries.” The BALM is 
contained in Bottles, of which the smallest size, (Price 
3s. 6d.) strenzthens and fixes weak hair; the next in size 
(Price 6s ) produces hair on the partially bald, and cre- 
ates whiskers, &c.; and the largest (Price 11s.) com- 
pletely restores the hair of the head both to the middle- 
aged and young. No other prices are genuine; and it is 

















will apply to none but respectable veuders, or at the 
office, No. 1, Wellington Street, Strand. N.B. To prevent 


that the Balm in the three bottles is of the same quality, 





—STIRLING’S REES’ ESSENCE.—The great 
and increasing demand, from the recommendation of the 
highest medical characters, as well as patients who have 
experienced its salubrious and beneficial effects, proves 
its great success aud decided superiority over every other 
preparation yet discovered in the speedy aud effectual 
cure of all those diseases of the urinary organs, &c. for 
which Balsam Copaiva and Mercurials have hitherto been 
so much in use. It contains all the efficacious parts of 
the Cubeb combined with Sarsaparilla, and other approved 
alteratives, which render it invaluable for eradicating 
every disease arising from an impure state of the blood. 
It may be taken at any time without danger from cold, 
aud has invariably been found to improve digestion and 
invigorate the whole system. The most delicate female 
may take it with perfect safety. Prepared ouly by J. W. 
Srirzuine, 86, High Street, Whitechapel; from whom it 
can be sent to any part of the world, upon receiving a 
remittance, in Bottles at 4s 6d; 10s.; and 20s. each. 
Agents, Barclay, Farringdon treet ; Prout, 226, Strand ; 
Sanger, 150, Oxford Street; Harvey, 63, Great Surry 
Street, Blackfriars; Heudebourk, 226, Holborn; Wil- 
loughby, 61, Bishopsgate Without ; Jotnstone, 63, Corn- 
hill; Stradling, Royal Exchange Gate; Hamilton, 
Church Street, Hackuey; Priest, Parliament Street, 


Nestminster; and may be had of every Medicine Vender 
of eminence in the kingdom, 
Essence,” 





Ask for “ Stirling’s Rees’ 





requested, that to guard against counterfeits, the public | 


ITERARY PROPERTY for SALE. 
Two Shares in an established and highly Popular 
Periodical tobe disposed of. A Gentleman possessing 
literary talent, by purchasing a share, may become its 
Editor. A Printer, on like.coudition, will have the print- 
ing transferred to him. Iudisposition being the sole 
cause of the Advertiser disposing of the above property, 
parties will find it well worthy their attention. Com- 
munications, with real name and address to A. B., Mar- 
suauu’s Coffee-house, Catherine Street, will meet prompt: 
attention. 


ITERATURE. Messrs. SaunDERS 

and Oriey, Publishers, have just issued a moet 

useful Abstract of the Catalogues of their extensive Sub- 
scription Library, Conduit Street, Hanover Square, ar- 
ranged alphabetically for the use of their Subscribers, 
The constant influx of New Publications, it appears, has 
induced the proprietors very considerably to extend their 
arrangements for the supply of all New Works for peru- 
sal throughout the country, and the system of farnishing 
Families in the same neighbourhood on a united sab- 
scription must tend materially to increase the demand 
for modern literature. 








O BOOK SOCIETIES, 

FAMILIES, AND READING: CLUBS. 

The ATHEN.EUM for This Day, Saturpay, Ocr. 27, 
Contaius on the last page full Particulars of Buty’s New 
and Advantageous System of Supplying all Works, Ma- 
gazines and Reviews regularly for Perusal, in any quan- 
tity, throughout England, Scotland, and Ireland. The 
same Particulars, with a list annexed of all the valuable 
New Publications, can also be had (gratis) or sent b 

st as a single letter, on application to Mr. Burn, Li- 
brarian, 19, Holles Street, four doors from Cavendish 
Square. 


ETS OF PLATED DISH COVERS, 
with strong Silver Edges, may be selected, of 
various Patterns, Price 16%. the Set, at T. COX 
SAVORY’S, Working Goldsmith, Silversmith, and 
Watchmaker, 47, Cornhill, London, (Seven Doors from 
Gracechurch Street.) The Set consists of Four Covers, 
of 20, 18, 14, and 12, inches diameter. 

N.B. The Three Show Rooms contain a large variety 
of Superior Silver-Edged Plated Goods. A Pamphlet, 
containing a list of Prices and Drawings of Silver Spoons 
and Forks, Silver Plate, Plated Goods, Watches, Clocks, 
&c. may be had gratis, or will be forwarded in answer 
to a post-paid application. 


ICTORIA WATERPROOF CLOTH 


—This New and Elegant Invention being Water- 
proof, not confining the perspiration, and yet possessing 
great warmth, flexibility, and beauty, is admirably 
adapted for the new Taglioni Coats, Great Coate, Pea. 
Jackets, and Frocks, and is to be obtained at H, and G, 
FLETCHER’S, Military Tailors, &¢e. 128, New Bond 
Street, where can be procured first-rate articles of apparel 
from 30 to 40 per cent. under the usual credit charges, for 
Cash; H, and G. F. being determined that those Gen- 
tlemen who do pay shall not be made to pay for those: 
who do not pay. List of prices— Coloured Dress Coats, 
3l. 6s.; Blue or Black Dress Coats, 3/. 16s. 6d.; Coloured 
Frocks, 4/. 5s.; Blue or Black Frocks, 4l. 18s.; Vests,. 
from 15s. 6d.; Trowsers, from 2ls. per pair; every other 
article in proportion, Copy the address. 

















ENUINE PATENT MEDICINES, 
&e. Sold wholesale and retail by THOMAS 
BUTLER, Chemist, 4, Cheapside, London; and 20 
Waterloo Place, opposite the Post-office, Edinburgh, 
Braithwaite’s Black Drop Marshall’s Universal Cerate 
Cayenne Lozenges Norton’s Camomile Pills | 
Cooling Aperient Powders Opode'doc—Steers’ and Cajepué 
Dalby’s Carminative Oxley’s Essence Ginger 
Dixon’s Antibilious Pills ' ommade Divine (Butler’s) 
Farinaceous Food (Hards’) Powell’s Balsam of Aniseed 
Fluid Extract, or Concentrated | Robinson’s Groats and Barley 
Decoction of Sarsaparilla Rowland’s Macassar Oil, &c. 
Franks’s Specific Solution Seidlitz and Soda Powder 
German Corn Plaister Singleton’s Golden Oinument 
Henry’s Magnesia and Vinegar Solomon’s Balm of 
James’s Fever Powder Vezetable Tooth Powder 
James’s Analeptic Pills | Whitehead’s Essence of Mustar 


And every other Genuine Patent Medicine of repute, 

@F Drugyists, &c. will be furnished with a Catalogue 
containing the trade prices, upon making a post-paid or 
ether application, 





Lately Published, post 8vo. 5s, 


COutAon ON DISEASES OF THE 
BLADDER, 
CONTENTS: 
Irritability. of the Bladder. | Foreign Bodies and Opera- 
Paralysis of the Bladder. | _ tion for Stone. 
Various kinds of Inflamma- | Wounds and I njuries of the 
tion. Bladder. 


| Fungus and Cancer. 


mistakes, the Proprietors beg to inform their customers | 


UBEBS with SARSAPARILLA, &e. 


“ Fraught with much excellent practical information.” 
Medico Chirurgical Review. 
London: Loneman, Orme, and Co. Paternoster Row. 





T. HILL, Medical Bookseller, Great Windmill Street, 
Haymarket, has Just Published 
New Editions of the following interesting and important 
MepicaL aud Sureicat Works: No, I. Price 2s. 6d, 


A PRACTICAL ESSAY on the DEBI- 
LITIES of the GENERATIVE S¥STEM, their 
Varieties, Causes, Treatment, and Cure. By a Member 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, London, and Surgeon 
to a Metropolitan Infirmary, 
No. I]. Price 3s. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the TREATMENF 
and CURE of STRICTURES of the URETHRA ; 
wherein is recommended a New and Improved Method 
of Treatment, its efficacy being illustrated by a variety 
of highly interesting Cases. By U. B, Copsrenay, M.D. 
42, Great Marlborough Street. 

No. ILI. Price 4s. 

AN HISTORICAL and PRACTICAL TREATISE 
on SYPHILIS: its Varieties, their Treatment, and 
Cure. With concluding Observations on an Improved 
Mode of Treatmeut adopted by the Author for the Cure 
of Gonorrheea, and all Urethral Disorders. By C. Bs 
Courtenay, M.D.42, Great Marlborough Street. 

Sold by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court ; 
Onwhyn, Catherine Street ; Templeman, Regeot Street, 
Loudon; Barton, Birmingham; Koss and Nightingale, 
Liverpool ; and all Booksellers in Town wad Country. 
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“r HE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITAN- 


NICA, a publication well worth your having.” 
—Wilberforce's Letter to Pitt. Life, vol, iii. p. 14. 





Now Ready, a New Edition, 8vo, with a Map, showing 
the Acquisitions of Russia, 
ROGRESS AND PRESENT POSI- 
TION OF RUSSIA IN THE EAST. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street, 


Just Published, in 8vo. Price 4s. 
IS TODE 


M U §; 
A TRAGEDY. 
Edinburgh: Wiirram Tarr. London: Simpxry, 
Marsuatr, and Co. and T. and W. Boone, 29, New 
Bond Street. Dublin: Joun Cummine. 


This Day is Published, 8vo. Vol. I. 
ORRESPONDENCE of WILLIAM 
PITT, FIRST EARL OF CHATHAM. 
Edited by the Executors of his Son, Jonn, Earl of 
CHATHAM. 
In the Press, Vol. II. 

The Work will be completed in 4 vols. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


This Day is Published, in 8vo. cloth boards, 10s, 6d. 
OTIVES TO THE STUDY OF 
BIBLICAL LITERATURE, in a Course of 

Introductory Lectures. 
By Wiriram Goopuvan. 

Author of the “ Critical Examination of Bellamy’s 
Translation of the Bible,” in the Quarterly Review, &c. 

London : Jonn Hatcuarp and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


NEW SERMONS BY THE BISHOP OF 
CALCUTTA. 
ERMONS DELIVERED in INDIA 


during the course of the Primary Visitation, by 
Dante, Wirson, D.D, Bishop of Calcutta aud Metropo- 
litan. In 1 vol. 8vo, cloth boards, Price 12s. 

“ Eloquent, deeply thinking, and closely applying the 
truths of Scripture to the human heart.”—Church of 
England Quarterly. 

Joun Hatcuarp and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 





R 











LITERARY NOVELTY—BEAUTY’S MIRROR, 
Just Published, Price 2s. 6d. in an elegantly embossed 
binding, 

EAUTY'S MIRROR! A perfect 
guide to the Attainment and Preservation of Health 
and Beauty; being a collection of the most approved 
tules for the managemeut of the human figure, carriage, 
complexion, hair, eyes, teeth. hands, feet, &c. &c. &c. 
C, and P. Muniz, Booksellers, 15, St. Martin’s Court, 
Leicester Square. 


Just Published, Price ls 6d. 
ATIONAL EDUCATION on a 
CHRISTIAN BASIS, a Letter to the Right 
Honourable Sir ROBERT PEEL, Bart. M.P. &c. &c. 
By the Rev. G. A. Jaco, M.A. 

Late Scholar and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford, 
Head Master of the Grammar School of King Edward 
the 6th, Bromsgrove. 

London: Published by J. G. and F. Rivineron, St. 
Paul’s Churchyard. 











In the Press, 
YMNS and FIRE-SIDE VERSES. 
Mary Howirr, 
Beautifully illustrated, as a Companion to “ Birds and 
Flowers.” 

Also, in the Press, Second Edition, Price 6s. 
BIRDS AND FLOWERS AND OTHER COUNTRY 
THINGS 
Darton and Crark, Holborn Hill. 





CAPTAIN HODGSON’sS WORK ON THE 
WEST INDIES. 
This Day is Published, in 1 vol. Price 8s. 


RUTHS FROM THE WEST 
INDIES; (including a Sketch of Madeira in 
1833 ;) its Social Habits and Customs; the result of 
Three Years’ Observation on the Windward and Leeward 
Islands, By Capt. StupHo.meE Hopason. 
Her Majesty’s 19th Regiment of Foot, 
“ Sworn to no party, of no sect am I; 
I can’t be silent, aud I will not lie’’—Popg, 
London; Wiit1aM Batt, Paternoster Row. 


13, Great Marlborough Street, October 26. 


M ® COL BURN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Now Keapy. 


GURNEY MARRIED. 
Being the Continuation and Completivun of “ Gilbert 
Gurney.” 
By Tueopore Hook, Esq 
Author of “‘ Sayings and Doings,” &c. 3 vols, 
I 


CROTCHETS IN THE AIR; 
Or, an (Un-)scientific Account of a Balloon Trip; 
ina Familiar Letter to a Friend. 
By Joun Poove, Esq. Author of “ Paul Pry,” &c. in 8vo. 


Ill. 
ELLA; OR THE EMPEROR’S SON, 
By the Hon, Mrs. Lambert. 3 vols, 


IV. 

THE PROTECTORATE of OLIVER CROMWELL, 
Illustrated in a Series of Letters between the most 
Distinguished Men of the Time. 

Now First Published from the Originals, 

Edited by Ropert Vaueuan, D.D. 

Professor of History in the London University, &c. 
With an Introductory Essay on the Protector’s Reign. 
2 vols, 8vo. with Portraits, 


THE HEIR OF SELWOOD; 
Or, Three Epochs of a Life, 
By Mrs. Gore, Author of “ Stokeshill Place,” * Mothers 
and Daughters,” &c. 3 vols. 


Vi. 

JACK ADAMS, THE MUTINEER. 
By Captain Freperick Cuamier, R.N 
Author of “ The Lite of a Sailor,” &c. 3 vols. 
Just Ready. 

Henry Conavrn, Publisher, i3, Great Marlborough 
Street, 


This Day, in 12mo. Price 4s. 6d. cloth lettered, 
RA 1834; 
with an Appendix illustrative of the History of 
the Island, Climate, Wines, and other information up to 
the Year 1838. By Joun Driver, 
London; Loneman, Orme, and Co.; Liverpool. J. F. 
CANNELL. 





On Nov. 1, foolscap 8vo. with Vignette, 6s. cloth, 


IVES OF EMINENT BRITISH 
STATESMEN, Vol. 6. 
By Joun Forster, Esq. of the Inner Temple. 
Being Vol. 108 of the Caninet Cycrorxpra. 
Vol. 107, Professor De Morosn’s Essay on PropaBt- 
LITIES, was published Oct. 1. 
London: Loneman, Orme, and Co.; and Joun Taytor. 


UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF MR. 
CHARLES HEATH. 
This Day is Published, in 4to. 21s. elegantly bound ; or 
coloured in imitation of the Drawings, 2/. 2s. 


EAUTY'’S COSTUME. 
Containing Twelve beautiful Engravings of Female 
Figures, in the Costume of various Times and Nations, 
after Designs by eminent Artists ; with descriptive letter- 
Letterpress, by Lerrca Ritcuie, Esq. 
Second SERIEE, 
London: Loneman, Orme, and Co, 








UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF MR. 
CHARLES HEATH. 
This Day is Published, in super-royal 8vo. 21s, elegantly 
bound ; India proofs, 2/, 12s. 6d. 


HE BOOK OF BEAUTY. 
Edited by the Countess of BLEssinGToN. 

The Engravings consist entirely of richly-executed 
Portraits, after Paintings by Chalon, E. Landseer, Bos- 
tock, Lucas, and Ross, of English Nobility and Persons 
of Fashion, viz. :— 
Dutchess of Sutherland, 
Viscountess Mahon, 
Viscountess Valletort, 
Viscountess Powerscourt, 
Lady WilhelminaStanhope, Miss Ellen Home Purves, 
Lady Fanny Cowper, | Miss Cockayne. 

London: Lonoman, Orme, and Co, 


MISS MITFORD’S MAGNIFICENT ANNUAL, 
Now Ready, Price 2/. 2s. 
INDEN’S TABLEAUX FOR 1839. 
A Series of Picturesque Illustrations of the 
Womanly Virtues, 

*,* Eucouraged by the success of the former volumes 
of this splendid work, no expense has been spared to 
render the present worthy of its predecessors, At the 
suggestion of the Editor new ground has been taken, 
and the Proprietors flatter themselves that their Annual 
will maintain its former bigh rank for beauty of engra- 
Ving, sterling interest in its literature, and magnificence 
in its decorative binding. 

A few India Proofs, Price 3/. 3s, 
Cuar-es Tixt, Fleet Street. 





Mrs, Maberly, 

Mrs. Mountjoy Martyn, 
The Viscountess Fitzharris, 
Mrs. Verschoyle, 











This Day is Published, Price 21s. bound in morocco ele= 
gant, or India proofs, royal Svo. Price 2/. 12s. 6d. 


HE ORIENTAL ANNUAL for 1839. 
Edited by Tuomas Bacon, Esq. 
Author of “ First Impressions in Hindostan.” 

The Proprietors believe that a very considerable im- 
provement of the Oriental Annual, in every respect, will 
be found in the present volume. Achange of the Editor 
has been made, and the plates are engraved in a first- 
rate style, from Drawings by Stanfield, Roberts, Cres- 
a and Dibdin, after original and recent Sketches in 

ndia, 

They beg to caution the Public against an imitation of 
this popular Annual, got up by certain parties who have 
obtained possession of Sketches made many years ago by 
the late Mr Daniell. The adoption of their title, as 
closely as the law will allow, obliges them to give this 
notice, 

Cuarves Tiu7, 86, Fleet Street. 


A MOST ELEGANT PRESENT. 

On extra vellum paper, in one thick volume, 8vo. with 
forty-three highly finished Engravings on Steel, from 
the burins of the first-rate Engravers, after original 
Pictures and Drawings by the most eminent Artists, 
Price ll. lls. 6d 

HE MODERN POETS AND 
ARTISTS of GREAT BRITAIN, 
(Being the Third Series of the Book of Gems.) 
Edited by 8S. C. Hann. 
With Biograpical Notices and Plates of Autographs. 
“It will give to most purchasers as much poetry as 
they desire of the modern minor poets.’”’—Spectator. 
“The Engravings are really admirable.”—Ezaminer. 
“A more elegaut and useful ‘ Present Book’ can 
hardly be imayined,’’— United Service Journal. 
Wuittaker aud Co Ave Maria Lane. 


TO BE HAD AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 
T HE NEW NOVELS 
JUST PUBLISHED. 

MELTON 


DE MOWBRAY, 
Or the Banker’s Son, 








Ik. 
LAND SHARKS AND SEA GULLS, 
By Captaiu Guascock, R.N. 
Ill 


A ROMANCE OF VIENNA. 
j By Mrs. TRoLLope. 
Vv 


HOMEWARD BOUND. 
By the Author of “ The Pilot,” 


Aso, Just Reapy. 


LEGEND AND ROMANCE: AFRICAN AND 
EUROPEAN. 
By Lieut. Jouns. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


THE NEW VOLUME UF THE STANDARD 
NOVELS. Containing 
MISS EDGEWORTH'S “ HELEN,” 
Complete for Six Shillings. 
On the 3lst inst. with the Magazines. 
Ricwarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 





*,* Oiders received by all Booksellers, 





DHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CXXIV, is Published THIS DAY, 


CONTENTS : 
I. LIFE and WRITINGS of HORACE. 
II, LOUDON’S TREES and SHRUBS of BRI-~ 
TAIN 


III. MILMAN’S EDITION of GIBBON. 
IV. SPANISH BULL-FIGHTS, 
V. LIFE of EARL ST. VINCENT, 
VI. QUEEN ELIZABETH and HER TIMES. 
VIL. STATE of CRIME in NEW SOUTH WALES, 
VIII. LIFE of CLARENDON. 
Nos. CXIX. and CXX. containing the Index of the 19 
previous Volumes, will be Published soon. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


On Tuesday, the 30th inst, 
6 Mesias DUBLIN REVIEW, 
No. X. 





Price 6s, Contents: 

Anglican Claims to Apostolical Succession, 

France—Equality and Ceutralization. 

Shakspeare’s Autobiographical Poems, 

Writings of Carlyle —French Revolution. 

Life of Sir Walter Scott. 

The Visible and Invisible—Note on Mesmerism. 

Eloquence in the Reformed Parliament, 

. Belgium and Holland. 

Retribution due to Ireland. 

10, Religious Novels—Geraldine, &c. &c. 

London: Booxer and Donman, 61, New Bond Street ; 
Dubliv, M. Sraunton; Edinburgh, W. Tarr. 


AGAZINE OF DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY. No. LII. will be Published on the 
lst of NovemBer, Price 6d. 

Conteats—Rich Enough, a Tale of the Times—Christ- 
mas Games—Mists and Fogs—Tapioca— Wine from un- 
ripe Grapes—Modes of preparing Hung Beef, Bologna 
Sausages, &c.—Garden Operations—-Notices of Books— 
Markets, &c. 


London: W. S. Orr and Co. Edinburgh: W.and R. 
CuamBERs. 


AIT’'S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 
for November, Price One Shilling. 
Contains—Lord Durham’s Resignation—The Annuals 
for 1839—A Promising Young Man—The People’s Char- 
ter—Interviews with Mehemet Ali—Friendship in Trade, 
or the Results of the Protective System—Chapter from 
the Chronicles of English Queens; or the Leper-house 
of Jaival, by Mrs. Gore—Letter to the Queen, on the 
Punishment of Death—Alexander’s Discoveries in the 
Interior of Africa—Poetry—Literary Register—Political 
Register; Right of Free Discussion, ‘The Corn Laws 
and the Working Classes, &c. &c. 
Witriam Tarr, Edinburgh; Simpxr, Marsan, 
and Co. London. 


7" E LONDON [LATE SHER- 

WOOD’S] MISCELLANY, for Novemser, will 
contain—The Prize Master. By Charles Peake, Esq. 
R.N.—The Irish King. By W. H. Harrison, Esq. Au- 
thor of “ Tales of a Physician,” &c. &c.—Shakspeare’s 
Illustrations of the Infectious Nature of Madness.— 
Unpublished Poem by the late Miss Anna Maria Porter. 
—Inedited Remains of Eminent Persons. By Senex.— 
The Cardinal’s Fool, By Hal. Willis—The Miser’s 
Song—Outlines from the Life. By Alfred Crowquill-— 
I. Country Cousins—I1. The Curate’s Son—Walpurgis- 
Night. From the German—The Poet’s Home. By Theo- 
dore Von Rosenthal—Mesmerism. By Idios—Afra, the 
Last of his Race. By M.M. Tucker, Esq.—Reviews, 
Fine Arts, Theatres, &c. &c. 

Situ, Euper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 


EDITED BY CHARLES DICKENS, Esq. (“BOZ.”) 
Now Ready, handsomely bound, Price Sixteen Shillings, 
containing numerous Illustrations by Gzoror CruiK- 

SHANK, and upwards of 600 NTs of letter-press, 

ENTLEY’S TIISCELLANY, 
VOLUME III. 
Comprising Original Contributions by 
Chas. Dickens, Esq. “Boz.” | T. Ingoldsby, Esq. 
Dr. Maginn. « Father Prout.” 
James Morier, Esq. George Hogarth, Esq. 
Miss Sheridan. W. H. Maxwell, Esq. 
« The Old Sailor.” Mrs. Charles Gore. 
Thomas Raikes, Esq. William Jerdan, Esq. 
Charles Whitehead, Esq. Lieut. Johns. 
Captain Medwin. W. B. Le Gros, Esq. 
Dr. Miliingen. C. Dance, Esq. 
Author of “ Confessions of |} Author of “ Headlong 
an Elderly Gentleman.” Hall.” 
Colonel Napier. 
And many other Popular Authors, 

*,* The First and Second Volumes of “ Bentley’s 
Miscellany ’’ may also be had together or separately, 
Price 16s. each. 

Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 
*,* To be had also of all Booksellers. 
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Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge. 
On Thursday, November 1, will be Published, 
HE PENNY MAGAZINE, Part 
LXXIX. Price 6d. 

Six Volumes of the Penny Macazine have been com: 
pleted, and may be had uniformly bound in cloth, Price 
7s. 6d. each, except Volume I. which is 6s. 

THE PENNY CYCLOPZEDIA, 
Price 1s. 6d. : ; 

Twelve Volumes are now published, Price 7s. 6d. each, 
uniformly bound in cloth, and may be obtained through 
every Bookse'ler. : 

THE PENNY CYCLOPZDIA, Vol. VI. Part I. 
Price 3s. A reissue of the‘ Penny Cyclopedia” in Half- 
volumes has been undertaken, as by this arrangement 
New Subscribers, by a moderate periodical outlay, will 
be enabled to complete the work simultaneously with the 
purchasers of the current edition. 

A STATISTICAL ACCOUNT of the BRITISH 
EMPIRE. By J.R.M‘Cuttocu. Second Edition, cor- 
rected and enlarged. Part Vi. Price 5s. Part LV. come 
pleted the First Volume, Wobiersed j 

The Work will be completed in Eight Parts, forming 
two thick closely printed 8vo. volumes, 

London: CHaRtes Kniaut and Co. Ludgate Street. 


Part LXX. 








London: Printed by Josep CraytTon,ot No.7, Windsor 
Court, Strand; i Published by him at No. 9, Wel- 
lington Street, Strand, sarvapay, 27th oct, 1838. 
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